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The Government Corporation in the 
United States 


By HAROLD SEIDMAN 


Mr. Seidman is Assistant Chief, Office of Management and Organization, 
U.S. Bureau’ of the Budget. His authoritative general survey of the 
Public Corporation in the United States illustrates some of the difficulties 
of translating American terminology and practice into British, particularly 
when shades of meaning are so important as they are in the case of the 
precise status of a Public Corporation. In general the “* United States,” 
when not used geographically can, in this context, roughly be translated 
as the Crown, and “‘ agency”? and “‘ bureau” as Ministry and central 
department. It should also be remembered that “ incorporation”? and 
“* corporation”? usually refer to the limited liability company in the 
United States. 


TRUE and complete understanding of the American constitutional 

system cannot be obtained from a literal reading of the seven articles 
and twenty-two amendments which constitute the written Constitution. 
Understanding of the “living constitution” requires thorough knowledge 
of both the written document itself and the body of judicial interpretations, 
customs and traditions composing the unwritten constitution. Similarly a 
realistic appraisal of the United States agency known as a Government 
corporation d@mands something more than an analysis of pertinent statutory 
provisions. Indeed, there are no general Federal laws defining the nature, 
authorities and immunities of Government corporations. The failure to 
recognize that the United States Government corporation is in large measure 
a product of precedent, as reflected in the provisions of charters enacted 
by the Congress, judicial interpretations, traditions, public, agency and 
congressional attitudes has led to widespread misunderstandings both in 
the United States and abroad. 

The Government corporation is now the most common form of organization 
for United States owned public enterprises. The corporate device gained 
full respectability when President Truman laid down the criteria for the 
use of Government corporations in his 1948 Budget Message.! President 
Truman stated : 

“ Experience indicates that the corporate form of organization is peculiarly 
adapted to the administration of governmental programmes which are 
predominantly of a commercial character—those which are revenue 
producing, are at least potentially self-sustaining, and involve a large 
number of business-type transactions with the public. In their business 
operations such programmes require greater flexibility than the customary 
type of appropriation budget ordinarily permits. As a rule the usefulness 
of a corporation lies in its ability to deal with the public in the manner 
employed by private enterprise for similar work.” 

There are at present thirteen active wholly-owned Government corporations, 
namely, the Commodity Credit Corporation, Federal Crop Insurance 
Corporation, Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation, Virgin 
Islands Corporation, Federal Prison Industries Corporation, Export-Import 
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Bank, Public Housing Administration, Federal Housing Administration,* 
Panama Canal Company, Tennessee Valley Authority, Saint Lawrence 
Seaway Development Corporation, Development Loan Fund, and Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation.| There are, in addition, twenty-six mixed- 
ownership Government corporations, namely, the Federal National Mortgage 
Association, the Central Bank for Co-operatives, twelve Banks for Co- 
operatives and twelve Federal Intermediate Credit Banks. Government- 
owned capital in the Federal Land Banks and the Federal Home Loan Banks 
has been retired and these have become privately-owned institutions subject 
to Government regulation and supervision. 

Acceptance of the Government corporation as an administrative device 
has had little, if any, ideological implications in the United States. Public 
enterprises are utilized primarily to encourage, support and strengthen 
private entrepreneurs, not to replace them. Government corporations 
provide assistance to agriculture, commerce and industry through loans and 
insurance, operate international “ utilities”? such as the Panama Canal and 
Saint Lawrence Seaway, and construct and administer facilities required 
for the protection and exploitation of certain natural resources. Except in 
wartime, the Government has rarely engaged in large-scale manufacturing, 
mining or other industrial enterprises. 


HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 


The United States Government corporation did not emerge full blown 
in its present form, but evolved over many years from efforts to devise a 
Government agency which would be fully accountable to the President 
and the Congress, but possess sufficient operating and financial flexibility 
to conduct efficiently new types of Government business enterprises first 
undertaken in World War I and since greatly expanded. All of these 
enterprises had certain distinguishing characteristics which clearly set them 
apart from the general run of Government programmes : (1) the Government 
was dealing with the public as a business man rather than a sovereign ; (2) 
users, rather than the general taxpayer, were to pay for the cost of goods 
and services ; (3) expenditures necessarily fluctuated with consumer demand 
and could not be predicted accurately or realistically kept within annual 
limitations ; (4) additional expenditures to meet increased demand did not 
in the long run increase the net outlay from the Treasury ; and (5) operations 
were being conducted within areas in which there were well established 
commercial trade practices. Experience demonstrated that enterprises with 
such characteristics could not be managed effectively under an administrative 
and financial system designed to control totally different types of governmental 
activities. 

The first solution was to charter Government corporations under the 
general incorporation (company) laws of the States and the District of 


*Has all characteristics of a Government corporation except separate legal personality. 

tClassified as mixed-ownership in Government Corporation Control Act, but now 
wholly-Government owned. 

{Classified as wholly-owned in the Government Corporation Control Act, but noW¥ 
Pa nh 
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Columbia which prescribed forms of organization and financing not 
particularly well adapted to a public body. While this device provided 
necessary flexibility, it created new and equally difficult problems. Con- 
siderable doubt existed concerning the propriety of subjecting a Federal 
instrumentality to the provisions of State law. Furthermore, most existing 
controls to assure public accountability were abandoned without providing 
satisfactory substitutes. Sporadic attempts were made by the Congress 
and the Comptroller-General to apply traditional budget and audit controls 
to Government Corporations, but the results were such as to discourage 
further efforts along these lines. 

The Government Corporation Control Act of 1945 represents the first 
official recognition by the Congress both of the need for a new type of 
Government institution tailored to the requirements of business programmes 
and for a new type of controls over such institutions which would assure 
accountability without impairing essential flexibility. The purpose of the 
Act was not, as is apparently widely believed, to convert Government 
corporations into Government bureaux. Indeed, when it enacted the law, 
the Congress expressly recognized that “the corporate form loses much 
of its peculiar value without reasonable autonomy and flexibility in its 
day-to-day decisions and operations. The budget and financial controls 
imposed upon the Government corporations should not deprive them of 
this freedom and flexibility in carrying out authorized programmes. . . .”? 

Despite the dire predictions of some commentators that the Control Act 
would eliminate “the features which have made Government corporations 
useful instruments for enterprise purposes,”* the Government Corporation 
as an institution has been strengthened rather than weakened. Corporations 
are no longer regarded as more-or-less the illegitimate offspring of wars 
and emergencies, but have been admitted into the family of public institutions. 
Since the enactment of the Control Act, the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
Export-Import Bank, Federal National Mortgage Association, and the Virgin 
Islands Corporation have been reincorporated under Federal charters and 
the following new corporations created: Panama Canal Company (1950), 
Federal Facilities Corporation (1954), Saint Lawrence Seaway Development 
Corporation (1954), and the Development Loan Fund (1958). The 
Development Loan Fund was incorporated at the express direction of the 
Congress, which held the view that a Government corporation would provide 
“the most effective arrangement for administering a long-range development 
loan programme.” Proposals to incorporate the Alaska Railroad and the 
Washington Airports are now under consideration. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN AGENCIES AND CORPORATIONS 


While admittedly the Congress could confer the powers normally granted 
to a Government corporation, except separate legal status, upon a non- 
corporate agency, it has been rarely willing to do so. To call an agency 
endowed with all the powers of a corporation by some other title would 
serve no useful purpose and result only in confusion. On the other hand, 
the identification as Government corporations of a separate class of agencies 
with certain common characteristics distinguishing *hem from traditional 
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agencies has served to (1) promote public understanding, particularly on the 
part of business men familiar with the corporate form of organization ; (2) 
facilitate the development and application of controls specially adapted to 
business-type enterprises; (3) make possible the application of uniform 
standards with respect to payment of interest, reimbursement of costs, &c, ; 
(4) eliminate the necessity for enumerating specific exemptions to general 
statutes or departmental regulations, which should not be made applicable 
to corporations as a class ; and (5) combat the normal bureaucratic tendency 
to force all agencies into a common mould, regardless of their special needs 
and requirements. 

The distinguishing attributes of a United States Government corporation 
have been in no wise significantly altered or impaired by the Government 
Corporation Control Act. These may be briefly summarized as follows : 


1. Legal Status 

As a body corporate a Government corporation has a separate. legal 
personality distinct from that of the United States. A corporation, 
therefore, does not enjoy the traditional immunity of the United States 
from being sued without its consent and can sue and be sued in its own 
name. Property can be acquired in the name of the corporation without 
automatically involving the complex body of statutes applicable to the 
acquisition and disposal of United States property. A corporation can 
also be authorized to borrow money in its own name without directly 
pledging the credit of the United States. 


2. Authority to Make Expenditures 

A corporation is usually given power “to determine the character of 
and the necessity for its expenditures, and the manner in which they 
shall be incurred, allowed and paid.” A corporation is thus exempted 
from most of the regulatory and prohibitory statutes applicable to the 
expenditure of public funds, except those specifically applicable to 
Government corporations. Although subject to audit their expenditures 
are not subject to the disallowance power of the General Accounting Office. 

Corporations regard the exemption from regulatory and prohibitory 
statutes and G.A.O. disallowance authority as one of the most important 
sources of corporate flexibility. Without such an exemption corporate 
transactions could always be overturned by the G.A.O. On the other 
hand, the absence of disallowance authority is believed to account in 
large measure for continued G.A.O. opposition to Government corporations. 


3. Financing 

A very great part of the difference between a corporation and an agency 
arises from the method of financing its operations. Except for those 
which have revolving funds, agencies are generally financed by direct 
annual appropriations from Congress and, in the absence of specific 
statutory authority, unobligated appropriations may not be carried over 
from one fiscal year to another. Any revenues derived from traditional 
agency operations must ordinarily be turned over to the Treasury. 

A corporation’s funds are generally derived from such sources as capital 
appropriations, which are not subject to fiscal year limitations, revenues, 
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and borrowings from the Treasury or public. Unguaranteed obligations 
issued to the public are not subject to the statutory limit on the public 
debt. Except for the Public Housing Administration (contributions to 
local housing authorities), Federal Crop Insurance Corporation (admin- 
istrative expenses), and T.V.A. and Virgin Islands Corporation (non- 
revenue programmes), no corporation receives annual appropriations. 

The principle ‘is now generally accepted by the Congress and the public 
that a Government corporation should, so far as practicable, operate on 
a self-sustaining basis and recover through user charges all costs of its 
operations, including interest, depreciation and the cost of services furnished 
by other Government agencies, even though there are notable exceptions 
such as the Commodity Credit Corporation. There has been considerable 
resistance, however, to applying this principle to non-corporate agencies, 
including those financed from revolving funds, on the grounds that these 
are no different from traditional Government services properly chargeable, 
in whole or in part, to the general taxpayer. Opposition to the incorporation 
of such agencies as the Washington National Airport and the Rural 
Electrification Administration represents, in fact, opposition to making 
these agencies self-supporting. 


4. Budget 

Mixed-ownership Government corporations, except the Federal National 
Mortgage Association, are not subject to any form of budget control. 
Wholly owned Government corporations are, however, required by law 
to present “ business-type budgets ” which the Government Corporation 
Control Act provides shall be plans of operations “ with due allowance 
for flexibility.’ A business-type budget includes the usual corporate 
financial statements together with estimates of operations by major types 
of activities, administrative expenses, borrowings, and any capital funds 
which are to be returned to the Treasury. A corporation seeks congressional 
approval of its budget programme as a whole, unlike an agency which 
requests specific appropriations. Congress is authorized to limit the 
use of corporate funds for any purpose, but it has rarely chosen to do 
so, except for administrative expenses. In essence, the business-type 
budget provides for a qualitative rather than a quantitative review of 
proposed corporate expenditures. 

Under the provisions of the Budget and Accounting Procedures Act 
of 1950, a non-corporate agency may be required to include business-type 
financial statements, comparable to those of Government corporations, 
in its budget presentation. The inclusion of business-type financial 
statements in a budget does not, however, require the Congress to review 
and approve the budget in the same way as those submitted under the 
Corporation Control Act. When an agency is financed from annual 
appropriations, the business-type statements merely supplement its budget 
request which is treated in the same way as any other appropriation. The 
gross expenditures of normal agencies, even though they may have 
substantial receipts, are classified as budget expenditures. Only the net 
expenditures of wholly owned corporations and revolving funds are 
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classified as budget expenditures, while those of mixed-ownership corpora- 
tions and trust funds are excluded altogether. 


5. Audit and Accounts 

The Comptroller-General is required to make an annual audit of all 
Government corporations “‘ in accordance with principles and procedures 
applicable to commercial corporate transactions.” A commercial-type 
audit does not contemplate a review of the legality of each item of 
expenditure, as does the usual Government audit. The Comptroller- 
General’s authority is limited to reporting his findings and recommendations 
to the Congress for such action as it may deem appropriate. 

The -Comptroller-General has conceived of his audit responsibilities 
in very broad terms. According to the Comptroller-General, “‘ the purpose 
and scope of the activities engaged in by the agency, the manner in which 
they are to be conducted, and the extent of the agency’s authority and 
responsibility ’* all properly fall within the scope of an audit. No hesitation 
has been displayed in dealing with highly controversial policy issues. 
Audit reports on the Panama Canal Company, for example, have urged 
congressional action on such diverse matters as merger of the Panama 
Canal Company and Canal Zone Government; recovery of interest paid 
during construction ; price policy; cost-recovery formula; and transfer 
of Canal Zone Postal Service to the Post Office Department. 


Information furnished by the audit reports has been of great value 


not only to the Congress, but also to the President and the corporations 
concerned. But while the Congress, as well as the corporations, have 
given great weight to the Comptroller-General’s recommendations with 
reference to accounting and systems of internal financial control, they 
have been considerably less receptive to those recommendations primarily 
concerned with policy, organization and management. As a result audit 
reports in recent years have tended to be much slimmer than the early 
reports and more modest in their recommendations. Thus the Audit 
Report on the Virgin Islands Corporation for 1958 contained 22 pages 
compared with 53 pages for the 1947 audit. 

The Comptroller-General may make a “ comprehensive audit” of 
non-corporate Government enterprises. A comprehensive audit in many 
respects resembles a commercial audit, but it also includes a review of 
the legality of individual items of expenditure. The Comptroller-General 
has the authority to prescribe the principles, standards and related 
requirements of accounting systems for non-corporate agencies, but this 
authority does not extend to corporations. 


6. Personnel 

Employees of Government corporations are considered to be employees 
of the United States. Where there is a need for special flexibility in hiring 
and dismissing employees and establishing wage scales, however, Govern- 
ment corporations may be exempted from some or all of the laws applicable 
to Federal employees. The Panama Canal Company, Tennessee Valley 
Authority, Virgin Islands Corporation, banks for co-operatives, and Federal 
intermediate credit banks are all excluded, in whole or in part, from the 
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applicability of the Classification Act and Civil Service laws. The personnel 
systems established by these corporations do not, however, differ sig- 
nificantly from those of other Government agencies. 

7. Management 

A board of directors was once considered an indispensable attribute 
of a United States Government corporation, due largely to the fact that 
State incorporation laws generally require the establishment of boards 
of directors elected by the stockholders. Boards of directors persist in 
many varieties and forms, but the trend is toward single administrators 
or single administrators and advisory boards, particularly when the 
corporation operates outside the areas of banking and finance. The Congress 
recommended that the Board of Directors of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation be replaced by a single administrator because the board 
arrangement had resulted in “ diffusion of responsibility.” It was noted 
that existence of a five-man board of directors had made it possible “ for 
individual members to avoid, obscure, or dilute their responsibilities 
by passing the buck from one to another.”® Much the same line of 
reasoning was used to support the vesting of management of the Saint 
Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation in a single administrator. 
Other corporations or quasi-corporations with single heads are the Public 
Housing Administration and Federal Housing Administration. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority, Export-Import Bank and Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation have full-time boards of directors. The 
Home Loan Bank Board also serves as the board of directors of the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation. The Federal Crop Insurance 
Corporation, Virgin Islands Corporation, Panama Canal Company, and 
Federal Prison Industries have part-time boards of directors composed 
of both public officials and private individuals. The Commodity Credit 
Corporation, Federal National Mortgage Association and Development 
Loan Fund have “in house” boards made up exclusively of Federal 
officials. The banks for co-operatives and Federal intermediate credit 
banks, which are mixed-ownership corporations, are managed ‘by part-time 
boards consisting of five directors elected by borrower associations and 
two directors appointed by the Government. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTABILITY 


A. H. Hanson has noted that despite the significant differences from country 
to country in the legal provisions prescribing the relationships between 
ministers and public enterprises under their supervision, “the substance 
of the relations prevailing between ministers and enterprises is determined 
much more by convention than by law, and that there is a tendency for 
the convention in one country to be not strikingly dissimilar from that in 
another.”*® Mr Hanson’s observation is confirmed by American experience. 
Questions concerning the allowability of different types of parliamentary 
questions, and ministerial responsibility have, of course, no relevance under 
the United States constitutional system. But the basic issue is the same : 
How can organizational arrangements and supervisory relationships be 
established which will assure consistency in government policy and public 
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accountability without impairing the flexibility necessary for the effective 
conduct of a public enterprise ? 

The United States approach to the control of Government corporations 
has been guided by two basic principles: (1) controls should be general, 
not specific; (2) controls should be positive, not negative. United States 
Government Corporations are subject to far fewer controls over specific 
actions than are public corporations in many other countries. Advance 
Presidential or Ministerial approval is ordinarily required only when a specific 
action, such as the promulgation of toll rates for the Panama Canal or Saint 
Lawrence Seaway, is likely to involve questions of national and foreign 
policy. The Treasury has authority to approve the public issue of securities 
by Government corporations, but it has never utilized this authority to 
interpose the Treasury’s judgement on the need for financing. This authority 
has been employed solely to co-ordinate corporate borrowing with Treasury 
public debt operations so as to avoid costly competition. A requirement 
for advance Presidential or Ministerial approval of such corporate functions 
as the fixing of rates and prices, appointments, training programmes, annual 
reports, &c., is extremely rare. Controls are not concerned primarily with 
assuring “‘ compliance ” with applicable laws and regulations. The principal 
objective is to make certain that the Government and the corporations follow 
consistent policies and fully support each other in the accomplishment of 
their mutual endeavours. 


RELATIONSHIPS WITH THE EXECUTIVE 


Executive power is vested by the United States Constitution exclusively 
in the President. As chief executive, the President is responsible and 
accountable to the people for the conduct of the entire executive branch, 
including Government corporations. Consequently, limitations cannot 
properly be placed on the President’s general authority to direct and supervise 
Government corporations. 

Not since Mr Arthur E. Morgan, the first chairman of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, has a director of a wholly-owned corporation attempted 
to challenge the President’s overriding authority. Mr Morgan insisted 
that he was solely responsible to the Congress, not to the President, and 
refused to answer questions asked by President Franklin D. Roosevelt.’ 
When President Roosevelt removed Mr Morgan from office, his action 
was sustained by the courts. Mixed-ownership corporations, however, 
have from time to time asserted at least a degree of “ independence ” from 
both the President and the Congress and, on occasion, have openly opposed 
Presidential policies. 

Most important is the President’s authority to appoint and remove the 
directors or administrators of Government corporations. Directors and 
administrators of wholly-owned corporations are appointed either by the 
President or, in a few instances, by the head of the executive department 
charged with immediate supervisory responsibility. Control over appoint- 
ments is calculated to assure general sympathy with and support of policy 
objectives established by the President. 
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Continuing Presidential supervision is provided mainly through the budget 
process and clearance of proposed legislation and legislative reports. In 
the course of the annual budget review, the President, and the Bureau of 
the Budget acting on his behalf, have an opportunity to scrutinize what 
corporations have done and what they plan to do and to make such pciicy 
decisions as may be appropriate. Each year the President’s Budget Message 
to the Congress reflects major policy decisions concerning corporate 
programmes. The 1960 Budget Message, for example, proposes significant 
changes in the method of financing the TVA and the Federal National 
Mortgage Association and modifications in the programmes of the Federal 
Housing Administration and Commodity Credit Corporation. 

All executive agencies, including corporations, are required to submit 
legislative proposals, proposed reports to the Congress and testimony on 
legislation to the Bureau of the Budget for “ advice as to its relationship 
to the programme of the President.” The legislative clearance process 
is a comparatively little known but extremely effective device for co-ordinating 
executive branch policies and exercising Presidential supervision. 

Direct White House intervention in the day-to-day operations of a 
Government corporation, while not entirely unknown, would be regarded 
as most unusual. The President meets infrequently even with the directors 
of such corporations as the TVA, Export-Import Bank, and Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation who report directly to him. Presidential “‘ directives ” 
are almost always in relation to matters which affect a broad “ national 
interest.” 

As a general rule, the President looks to the heads of executive departments 
and agencies for immediate direction and supervision of Government 
Corporations. Corporations are generally made subject to supervision by 
the department head responsible for the functional area in which the 
corporation is operating. In the case of the Panama Canal Company and 
the Saint Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation, the corporations 
are “ subject to the direction and supervision of the President, or the head 
of such agency as he may designate.” The President retains the power 
to adjust supervisory arrangements in the light of changes in programme 
emphasis and executive branch organization. When the Saint Lawrence 
Seaway passed from the construction stage to operations, the President 
shifted supervisory responsibility from the Secretary of Defence to the 
person with major concern for transportation policy, the Secretary of 
Commerce. In the case of other corporations the supervisory official 
(Minister) is designated by Statute. 

Designation as supervisor carries a dual responsibility. It imposes a 
duty not only to oversee corporate operations, but also to represent the 
corporation before the President and in the Cabinet and other high policy 
councils on issues which may directly affect the corporation’s interests. 
So-called “independent” corporations have paid a high price for their 
independence by being deprived of an effective voice in the formulation of 
national policy. 

There are significant differences in the relationships of department heads 
to corporations under their supervision and to the department’s constituent 
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bureaux. The special status of Government Corporations has been con- 
sistently recognized by exempting them in reorganization plans or other 
laws transferring the functions of subordinate bureaux to department heads, 
The supervisory Minister cannot abolish a corporation or transfer any of 
its functions to other departmental constituents, as he can do in the case 
of most bureaux under his direction. A corporation is thus assured a greater 
degree of continuity within the limits on succession specified in its charter, 

While the words “ direction and supervision ” can be defined in a legal 
sense, the substance of supervision defies precise analysis and definition, 
Department heads seldom supervise corporations by issuing written orders 
or directives. Informal “‘ advice” may under some circumstances, however, 
be as persuasive as a written order backed by the authority of law. The 
degree of influence exercised by a supervisory Minister varies considerably 
and depends in large measure on his own interests and the impact of corporate 
activities on other programmes under his supervision. The limits of 
supervisory authority are dictated more by sound management principles 
than by law. The President has emphasized in delegating supervisory 
authority that responsibility for detailed “‘ management” is vested in the 
corporation. 

Mixed-ownership corporations present a distinct class of supervisory 
problems. As an Assistant Director of the Bureau of the Budget testified 
before the House Committee on Government Operations, these corporations 
have “ claimed a vested and irrevocable right to the four freedoms—freedom 
from financial control by the Congress, freedom from budget review by 
the President, freedom from independent audit by the Comptroller-General, 
and freedom to use Federal funds.” These enterprises have demanded all 
of the privileges of a public agency without being willing to accept the 
responsibilities. For this reason establishment of any additional mixed 
ownership corporations is contrary to established executive branch policy. 
President Eisenhower has recommended amendments to the Government 
Corporation Control Act which would abolish the present distinction between 
wholly owned and mixed ownership Government corporations and apply 
financial control to all corporations which possess authority to use Federal 
funds, regardless of whether there is some private ownership of capital shares. 


RELATIONSHIP WITH THE CONGRESS 


Relationships of wholly owned Government corporations to the Congress 
do not differ significantly from those of other executive departments and 
agencies. The corporate character of the agencies does not in any way 
restrict the constitutional powers of the Congress to investigate, appropriate 
money from the Treasury, and legislate. The Congress has never hesitated 
fully to exercise its powers with respect to Government corporations. 
Corporations come under the jurisdiction of three or more standing 
congressional committees: the Committees on Appropriations and on 
Government Operations and the legislative committees concerned with the 
corporation’s area of operations. The most continuing relationships art 
with the appropriations committees which review and pass upon a corpot- 
ation’s annual budget programme. Audit reports are submitted to the 
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THE GOVERNMENT CORPORATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


government operations committees which may call corporations to account 
for deficiencies reported by the Comptroller-General. Both the government 
operations committees and the legislative committees possess authority 
to investigate corporations. Each of the standing committees is assisted 
by a professional staff in performing its functions and, when necessary, 
can bring in outside expert consultants to advise it on technical problems. 

In many respects the annual sessions with the appropriations committees 
resemble a board of directors’ meeting. While some of the hearings are 
perfunctory, others delve into every aspect of corporate management and 
operations. The significant conclusions reached by the committee are more 
likely to be reflected in the Committee Report, which even though it ha 
no force of law is not lightly disregarded by executive agencies, rather than 
in formal action on the budget. The House Appropriations Committee 
in 1953, for example, severely criticized the Panama Canal Company for 
its “dalliance” in establishing adequate reserve funds. In 1955 the 
committee took exception to the Company’s plan to abandon the Panama 
Railroad and requested that action be deferred until the legislative committee 
had had a full opportunity to review the proposal. The Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries employed a former official of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad to study the railroad operations and, based on his findings, 
recommended that the railroad be reorganized, not abandoned.’ The 
Company complied with the Committee’s recommendation. On some 
controversial issues, such as increasing toll rates, the appropriations com- 
mittees and the legislative committees, which have different missions and 
clienteles, may express strongly divergent views with the result that the 
corporation is free to choose its own course of action. 

Congress has at times used its investigatory powers with telling effects. 
The Tennessee Valley Authority, Commodity Credit Corporation, Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation and Federal Housing Administration have 
all been the subjects of full-scale congressional investigations. A Senate 
investigation of the R.F.C. in 1951, for example, disclosed many instances 
of favouritism, influence and inefficient business practices and led directly 
to a complete reorganization of the corporation.1° Congressional investigations 
have been one of the most important instruments in securing much needed 
corporate reforms. 

Corporate autonomy has never been interpreted in the United States 
to include independence from the Congress. Within the scope of its 
constitutional powers, and as a separate and coequal branch of government, 
the Congress must be and is supreme. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The Government corporation as such no longer arouses strong emotions 
in the United States. It has ceased to be the symbol of both the evils of 
Government in business and the virtues of business efficiency and organization 
in Government. The Comptroller-General has maintained his traditional 
Opposition to the use of corporations, except for the most compelling reasons, 
because in his view they weaken essential congressional controls. But, in 
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general, the corporation has gained acceptance as a legitimate and appropriate 
form of Government organization. 


1H. Doc. 19, 80th Congress, pp. M57-M62. 

*Senate Report No. 694, 79th Congress. 

3C. Herman Pritchett, ‘“‘ The Government Corporation Cialis Act of 1945,” The 
American Political Science Review, June 1946. 

“Senate Report No. 861, 83rd Congress, “‘ Audit Reports of Government Corporations 
and Agencies,” p. 12. 

5Senate Report No. 76, 82nd Congress. 

*A. H. Hanson, Public Enterprise, I.1.A.S., Brussels, 1955, p. 193. 

7§. Doc. 155, 75th Congress, 3rd sess., p. 105. 

®House Report No. 450, 83rd Congress. 

*House Report No. 2974, 84th Congress, 2nd sess. 

10Senate Report No. 76, 82nd Congress. 
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Joint Consultation in the Electricity 


Supply Industry 1949-59 
By R. D. V. Roperts and H. SALLIs 


Mr. Roberts is Deputy Industrial Relations Adviser to the Electricity 
Council and Mr. Sallis is a member of the staff of his department. 


HIS is an account of the development of joint consultation in the 

Electricity Supply Industry in England and Wales in the last ten years. 
During that time a number of changes were made in the industry’s 
organization, and it is necessary first of all to refer to some of these and to 
the present structure. We also refer briefly to the technical and economic 
development of the industry since this will help the reader to see the 
development of joint consultation in the right setting. 


I. THE ORGANIZATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE INDUSTRY 


From the Ist April 1948 until 31st December 1957, the industry was owned | 
and operated by the Central Electricity Authority and twelve area electricity 
boards (each of them public corporations whose members were appointed 
by the Minister of Power). These corporations operated as commercial 
organizations without any form of state subsidy. The Central Authority, 
which owned and operated the power stations and the interconnected network 
of main transmission lines known as the “ Grid,” sold electricity to the 
area boards and also exercised a general control over the industry. The 
twelve area boards were responsible for planning and carrying out the 
distribution of electricity to consumers. They bought their supply from 
the Authority and delivered it to the consumers through the distribution 
network. The Authority itself operated through eleven administrative 
divisions whose areas were, with one exception, coterminous with those 
of the area boards and contained the power stations, each under its own 
superintendent. The area boards also had their decentralized managerial 
units. The typical board consisted of five or six sub-areas, each of which 
had six or seven distribution districts, each under a district manager. 

On the 3lst December 1957, the Central Electricity Authority ceased 
to exist and the power stations and Grid have, since the Ist January 1958, 
been owned and operated by a new body, the Central Electricity Generating 
Board, which now supplies electricity to the area boards. The area boards 
have continued on much the same lines as before. 

These changes were the result of the Electricity Act, 1957, which also 
established a second new body known as the Electricity Council. It consists 
of full- and part-time central members, the chairman and two other members 
of the Generating Board and the chairmen of the twelve area boards. It 
has the duties of advising the Minister of Power on questions affecting the 
electricity supply industry and of promoting and assisting the maintenance 
and development by the Generating Board and the area boards of an efficient, . 
co-ordinated and economical system of electricity supply. Thus the Council 
Constitutes the machinery for central consultation on, and formulation of, 
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general policy for the industry as a whole. In addition it has specific functions 
relating to such things as borrowing, research, publication of consolidated 
accounts, area boards’ tariffs, and the industry’s capital investment pro- 
grammes. It has also taken over the responsibilities of the Central Electricity 
Authority for the constitution of the industrial relations machinery for 
negotiation and joint consultation. 

The industry has expanded rapidly and now employs just over 185,000 
people. In the 9} years from the vesting date to 3lst December 1957, the 
output capacity of generating plant increased by 115 per cent. (10,362,000 
to 22,240,000 kW). Technical developments included the construction of 
a 275,000 volt ‘“‘ Super Grid,” the design of turbo-alternators of capacities 
of 275,000 and 550,000 kW, and the construction of three nuclear power 
stations as part of a programme for commissioning hetween 5 and 6 million kW 
of nuclear generating plant by 1965. In this period the price of electricity 
to consumers increased far less than the price of most commodities. Thus 
the average price of 1.534d. per unit of electricity sold to consumers 
constituted an increase of 34 per cent. compared with increases of 60 per cent. 
in the general retail price index and 71 per cent. in the delivered price of 
coal to the power stations. 


II. ORIGINS OF THE JOINT CONSULTATIVE SYSTEM 


Under section 53 (1) of the Electricity Act, 1947, the Authority were enjoined 
to make agreements with the appropriate trade unions for the establishment 
and maintenance of machinery for : 

(a) the settlement by negotiation of terms and conditions of employment 
of persons employed by electricity boards, with provision for reference 
to arbitration in default of such settlement in such cases as may be 
determined by or under the agreements ; and 

(6) the promotion and encouragement of measures affecting the safety, health 
and welfare of persons employed by electricity boards and the discussion 
of other matters of mutual interest to the boards and such persons, 
including efficiency in the operation of the services of the boards. 

Also in section 2 (2) of the Act there was reference to joint consultation 

on education and training. 

Section 53 (1) of the Electricity Act, 1947 was repealed by the Electricity 
Act, 1957, but the wording which replaced it is almost exactly the same. 
Since Ist January 1958, the Electricity Council has taken over the respon- 
sibility for making the agreements with the trade unions and has become 
a party to the current agreements. From the same date the Electricity Council 
and the Generating Board have been represented on the machinery for 
joint consultation in place of the Authority. 

The Authority and the nine trade unions* in the industry (seven of which 


*The nine trade unions were: Amalgamated Engineering Union, Electrical Trades 
Union, National Union of Enginemen, Firemen, Mechanics and Electrical Workers, 
National Union of General and Municipal Workers, Transport and General Workers’ 
Union, Clerical and Administrative Workers’ Union, National and Local Government 
Officers’ Association, Association of Managerial Electrical Executive. Later the National 
Federation of Building Trades Operatives became a party to the Agreement. 
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JOINT CONSULTATION IN THE ELECTRICITY SUPPLY INDUSTRY 1949-59 


have members in other industries) met informally before the vesting date. 

Although they were initially preoccupied with establishing or re-establishing 

negotiating bodies covering all grades of employees, except a small number 

of senior executives, there were nevertheless discussions between them in 

1947 and 1948 on the implementation of section 53 (1) (6) of the Act. On 

Ist January 1949, an agreement was signed which provided for one compre- 

hensive system of joint consultation to cover all employees—manual, clerical, 

administrative, technical and managerial—in the industry. 

The main principles which were agreed and, where appropriate, embodied 
in the constitutions of the joint bodies were these : 

(a) The councils and committees to be established were to improve com- 
munications between management, on the one hand, and the trade unions 
and employees on the other, to facilitate the exchange of views on matters 
of common interest to both groups, and more generally to provide a 
means through which management might gain the co-operation, under- 
standing and participation of employees in the work of the industry. 

(6) The councils and committees were to be consultative in character and 
have no explicit executive authority. 

(c) Nationally and at the district levels, the councils were to be made up 
of union officers and top representatives of the electricity boards. At 
the local level, the trade union representation should be replaced by 
directly elected representatives of employees of all grades working in 
the locality. This last point was agreed to by the trade unions on condition 
that all employees standing for election to local committees had to be 
members of the appropriate trade unions, although all employees had 
the right to vote in these local elections. 

(@) The only subjects having a bearing on the progress of the industry and 
the well-being of employees which were to be excluded from the terms 
of reference of the councils and committees should be those which related 
to the negotiated agreements on terms and conditions of employment. 
The terms of reference of the councils and committees were taken directly 
from section 53 (1) (6) of the Act. 

During the preliminary discussions leading to this agreement the only 
major point of difference between the electricity boards and the trade unions 
concerned the unions’ desire that the councils and committees should be 
given executive authority. The boards pointed out to the unions that 
responsibility for managing the industry had been placed squarely on the 
boards’ shoulders and that, even if they wished to do so, they had no authority 
to share that responsibility with anyone else. The electricity boards 
nevertheless understood the trade unions’ anxiety that the work of the councils 
and committees should be effective and this was one of the reasons why 
they agreed that at each of the three levels at which the councils and 
committees. were to operate—nationally, in the twelve districts, and in the 
local management units—top management should be members and act as 
chairmen. 

In January 1949 a National Joint Advisory Council was set up. It consisted 
of members of the Authority, with the Chairman of the Authority as its 
Chairman, chairmen or deputy chairmen of the area boards, controllers 
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of the generating divisions, and representatives of the trade unions. Since 
January 1958 the Chairman and certain Members of the Electricity Counail 
and the Generating Board have replaced the Authority’s representatives 
and the Chairman of the National Joint Advisory Council is the Chairman 
of the Electricity Council. In June 1949 twelve district joint advisory councils 
were set up in England and Wales, each covering the area of an area board 
and the corresponding division of the Authority, now of the Generating 
Board. Each council consisted of senior representatives of the board and 
division and district representatives of the trade unions. In October- 
November 1949 the local joint consultative bodies (local advisory committees), 
consisting of management members and elected representatives of all the 
employees, were created and met for the first time. There were initially 
some 400 of these committees (there are now 484), each covering a local 
management unit such as a power station or a distribution district or a small 
compact group of such stations and districts. 


III. THE NATIONAL JOINT ADVISORY COUNCIL 


The National Council has now been in existence for ten years. It has been 
concerned mainly with two functions: the development of the industry’s 
personnel policies (other than those dealing with terms and conditions of 
employment), and the development and revision of the joint consultative 
system as a whole. 

When the National Council began its work in 1949, it was functioning 
in relation to a nation-wide organization which had been created only eight 
months previously and which had taken over 540 electricity supply undér- 
takings with very different types of organizations, standards of employment, 
and outlooks on personnel policy. It is not surprising therefore that, in 
its first five years, the National Council spent most of its time formulating 
schemes of education and training, safety, and health and welfare and 
recommending them to the electricity boards for adoption. In this period 
it made over one hundred major recommendations covering such subjects 
as an employees’ suggestions scheme; safety rules for the whole industry ; 
the provision in power stations of amenities of certain minimum standards ; 
a correspondence tuition scheme ; an educational incentives scheme, including 
a university scholarship scheme ; and training programmes for many categories 
of staff, including craft and student apprentices, graduate trainees, engineers, 
supervisors, power station operatives, chemists, jointers, accountants, and 
secretaries. All the recommendations made by the National Council during 
this period were accepted by the Authority and most were accepted by the 
area boards, which inform the National Council of the steps they take to 
implement its recommendations. 

The preparation of these recommendations was done by the various standing 
committees of the Council, and to assist them the officers of the Authority 
responsible for education and training, safety, health and welfare attended 
the meetings as advisers. But while it is true that the committees leaned 
on such specialist officers for factual information and advice, the schemes 
themselves were invariably a product of detailed consultation, often continued 
over a number of meetings, in which both the electricity boards’ members 
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JOINT CONSULTATION IN THE ELECTRICITY SUPPLY INDUSTRY 1949-59 


and the trade unions’ members played a full part. There was no question 
of the National Council merely rubber stamping schemes which had been 
devised outside the committee room. In the first few years the subjects 
of what were later Council recommendations were no more than item headings 
originating with the Authority, but later a gradually increasing proportion 
of the subjects began to come up from the district councils and the local 
advisory committees after these bodies had done preliminary work on them. 

With regard to the National Council’s second main function—that of 
developing and revising the joint consultative system as a whole—we should 
point out that nothing really comparable to the local advisory committees 
(L.A.C.s) had existed in the industry before. Although before 1948 there 
had been in some parts of the industry works committees representative 
of managements and manual workers, these committees rarely dealt with 
matters other than those associated with the negotiated wage agreements. 
Experience in other industries suggested that, in their first few months, 
the L.A.C.s would spend much of their time acting virtually as welfare- 
cum-complaints committees. That proved to be the case, and the National 
Council, in 1950 and 1951, made a number of decisions aimed at speeding 
the committees’ progress through this phase. Thus, they recommended 
that 4}-day training courses for L.A.C. members and secretaries should 
be arranged at the two residential training centres, and since then over 200 
courses attended by over 4,500 members and secretaries have been held. 
They also recommended that the chairmen of the local committees—who 
are also usually the local managers—should present progress reports on 
past and future work and welfare activities at each meeting of their committees. 
Again, they arranged conferences of L.A.C. members to discuss the reports 
of the two teams from the industry which, in 1949, visited the United States 
to study the public utility industry there. 

A number of other recommendations of the same kind were made in 1952, 
but by 1953 the number had fallen and an interesting change had occurred 
in the National Council’s policy towards the local committees. Instead 
of thinking up ideas of its own for stimulating the L.A.C.s, it began to pick 
up ideas developed by individual committees and bring them to the attention 
of all the committees. This was done first of all by means of specially prepared 
papers on specific subjects, but the National Council later came to rely much 
more on two publications—an eighty-page annual report and a thirty-page 
six-monthly publication entitled “ Joint Consultation ”—which are sent to 
members of the local committees and are discussed at their meetings. This 
development is of course a healthy one; it would have been regrettable 
if, after the first few years, the L.A.C.s had continued under the tutelage 
of the National Council. 

The National Council has initiated two reviews of its own work and the 
work of the district councils and local committees.* The first review was 
undertaken in 1951 when the L.A.C.s were less than two years old, and 
the second in 1955 after about six years’ experience. These reviews were 


*See the British Electricity Autnority’s Annual Report for 1951-52 and the Central 
Electricity Authority’s Annual Report for 1955-56. 
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undertaken in the belief that, in this important new field, self-criticism and 
self-examination were most desirable. 

The first review, which was based on the written comments of members 
of the National Council, of the D.J.A.C.s (district joint advisory councils), 
and of some of the L.A.C.s, did not lead to more than one or two small 
constitutional changes, but it called attention to the need to arouse interest 
in and understanding of the local committees among employees generally. 
The main recommendation made was that the district councils should 
encourage the L.A.C.s to arrange meetings of employees at six-monthly 
intervals at which the work of the local unit and of the local committee should 
be described and discussed. These meetings were to be held at least partly 
in the employees’ own time. 

The second review was made in 1955-56 by a sub-committee of the 
National Council and arose from an analysis of questions and discussions 
at eight regional conferences on joint consultation attended by representatives 
of the National and district councils and the local advisory committees. 
The sub-committee made a number of recommendations which were accepted 
by the National Council. Most of these recommendations required con- 
stitutional changes and a revision of the original agreement between the 
electricity boards and the trade unions. The new agreement was signed 
in March 1957 and the new constitutions came into force on Ist April. 

The main change concerned the memberships of the National and district 
councils. These councils consisted of electricity boards’ representatives 
and official representatives of the trade unions. The electricity boards 
had for some time held the view that direct employee representation should 
be added to the existing memberships at the district and national levels 
and had first proposed it in 1950. They wanted this mainly because it would 
provide a direct link between top managements at national and district levels 
and the men on the shop floor. This has now been achieved. On each 
of the twelve district councils there are now, in addition to the previously 
existing members, ten elected representatives drawn from the local committees 
in the district concerned, six of them manual, two clerical and administrative, 
and two technical staff representatives. In addition, the previous membership 
of the National Council has been supplemented by twelve L.A.C. elected 
representatives—six manual, three clerical and administrative, and three 
technical staff representatives—one being drawn from each district council. 

Another change related to the spheres covered by the L.A.C.s and has 
had the very satisfactory effect of restricting the coverage of all but a handful 
of the local committees to single local management units. The remaining 
constitutional changes have made provision for (a) the holding of an annual 
conference on joint consultation in each district (several districts had already 
organized them); (b) the regular presentation of progress reports to theif 
committees by L.A.C. chairmen (85 per cent. of them had already done this) ; 
(c) the organization by L.A.C.s of at least one local employees’ meeting each 


year (over 50 per cent. had already done this); and (d) the preparation by 


L.A.C.s of annual reports (about 35 per cent. had already done this). 
It is too soon to make any useful comment on the full effects of these 
changes, although it can be said that most of the L.A.C. elected representatives 
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on the National and district councils have taken a full part in the councils’ 
work. There are several advantages in having full-time trade union officials 
on the councils: they can thereby be kept informed of what is going on 
in the industry; they demonstrate to employees the unions’ support for 
joint consultation; they bring a breadth of experience to the work (they 
are usually members of negotiating bodies in other industries); and they 
have an independent position. But at the same time, they usually are not 
themselves directly affected by the outcome of their work on the councils 
and they have not the same detailed knowledge of local conditions as those 
who work in the industry. It is precisely these limitations which are being 
overcome by the presence of the L.A.C. elected representatives on the councils. 

It could not be expected that the National Council would go on indefinitely 
turning out schemes with the vigour and intensity that it showed in the 
first five years and in the last few years, particularly in 1957 and 1958, the 
emphasis of its work has changed. New technical developments—this is 
a very rapidly developing industry—have led to the necessity to modify 
and expand existing schemes for the safety, health and welfare, and education 
and training of employees and this is being done. But increasingly it is 
becoming a forum for the whole industry, a role for which it is uniquely 
suited since it is the only place where the top managements of the electricity 
boards, the leading trade union officials, and directly elected employees’ 
representatives can meet to discuss questions affecting the whole industry. 
Almost since the Council’s inception, its chairman has presented a report 
on the industry’s progress at each meeting, while the annual consolidated 
accounts of the electricity boards are each year the main subject of one entire 
meeting. In addition, more specific topics of major importance now make 
up the agenda. Thus in the last two meetings subjects discussed included 
safety in nuclear power stations, safety precautions in the construction of 
power stations, current problems of area boards, planning and research, 
present and future financing of the industry and the industry’s university 
scholarship scheme. These meetings represent an advanced kind of joint 
consultation in industry, although it is possible to visualize still further 
developments in the Council’s work in the coming years. 


IV. THE DISTRICT JOINT ADVISORY COUNCILS 


We do not propose to say much about the work of the district councils 
not because this work is unimportant, but because much of it is similar 
to that of the National Council. The main respects in which their work 
has differed have been that (a) they have examined how National Council 
recommendations approved in principle by the electricity boards could 
best be carried out in the districts concerned, and (5) they have been directly 
in touch with L.A.C.s in their districts and have directly stimulated their 
development. Perhaps we should emphasize two facts : firstly, the district 
councils have the same terms of reference (although their spheres are of 
course smaller) as the National Council and that they do not have to wait 
for the initiative to be taken on any subject by the National Council ; secondly, 
although they receive the minutes of all the L.A.C.s in their districts, this 
8 solely so that the district councils may assist their development and deal 
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with any recommendations which are addressed to them. The councils 
do not approve the local committees’ minutes and local action on them can 
be taken immediately after L.A.C. meetings. Over 95 per cent. of items 
discussed by L.A.C.s are of mainly local interest (this is not to say that they 
are of minor importance) and a similar percentage of their total recommen- 
dations are addressed to local managements. 


V. THE LOCAL ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


At the foundation of the joint consultative system in the industry are the 
local advisory committees, since it is their work which most directly and 
decisively affects the quality of human relations in the industry. There 
are now nearly five hundred committees, nearly all of them identified with a 
single local management unit, usually either a distribution district or a power 
station. Normally the membership of a committee consists of about fifteen 
people, of whom five or six are nominated representatives of management, 
with the local manager in the chair, and nine or ten elected representatives 
of the manual, clerical and administrative, and the technical staff. Manual 
workers almost always predominate in numbers. The secretary is appointed 
by the committee and is not a member. In nearly all cases he is a local clerical 
or administrative employee and servicing the committee is a job which he 
fits in with his normal departmental duties. 

It is possible to see four phases in the development of the local committees 
over the past ten years and it is useful to examine their development by 
reference to these phases. 


(i) The First Phase 


In their first eighteen months or so—to mid-1951—nearly all the committees 
worked in a restricted way. Under their constitution they must meet once 
every two months, and although they might have chosen to meet more often, 
very few did so. The agendas were short and consisted largely of requests 
by elected representatives for improved amenities at the work-place, a fact 
which perhaps was not surprising since in some places the provision of such 
amenities was poor by modern standards and many employees expected 
such improvements to be one of the first benefits of the new organisation. 
Few meetings lasted more than an hour and many were even briefer. Few 
standing or ad hoc committees were established. The prevailing conception 
of the L.A.C. was that it was a welfare-cum-complaints committee. The 
management representatives tended therefore to think that the fewer the 
items and the shorter the meetings the more satisfactory things must be, 
while the elected representatives tended to think that the more complaints 
they could think of to bring to the committees the greater the success they 
were making of joint consultation. Many management representatives were 
apprehensive about these new bodies which in their view had been thrust 
upon them. They vaguely regarded the L.A.C.s as a threat to their traditional 
rights and status as managers and were inclined therefore to interpret strictly 
the committees’ terms of reference and to seek to define those questions 
which the committees might legitimately consider and those which they 
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could not because they were part of the “‘ managerial prerogatives”. Many 
elected representatives, for their part, regarded the L.A.C.s as additional 
negotiating Committees and went to the meetings having had “ side meetings ” 
beforehand at which the line to be taken on the various items was settled. 
Such approaches were at variance with both the principles and the aims 
of joint consultation. 


(ii) The Second Phase 


By about the middle of 1951, many local managers and employees had 
begun to settle down in the new organization of the industry and to the 
work of the local committees. The response of the electricity boards to 
requests for improved amenities had been sympathetic and this was recognized 
by many employees. The ground had therefore been prepared for an advance 
in joint consultation and the period from mid-1951 to mid-1954 marked 
a definite phase in its development. Many old suspicions and misunder- 
standings among managers and elected representatives were partly, though 
not entirely, dispelled and by the end of the period the predominant conception 
of the L.A.C.s was that they were an important communicating link between 
management and employees and a means through which people in the industry 
might be made more aware of underlying common interests and common 
purposes. 

There was, in this phase, a gradual increase in the length of L.A.C. meetings 
until, by the end of it, few were lasting less than two hours. A number 
of committees met monthly and about two hundred standing sub-committees 
were set up, mostly on safety or accident prevention and the operation of 
canteens. 

The agendas were no longer dominated by welfare amenities items. At 
the start of the phase there had been few items on education and training 
and efficiency, but by the end items on efficiency had become fairly common 
and there had been some increase in education and training items. Except 
in so far as the chairmen’s progress reports dealt with questions of efficiency, 
nearly all items of this kind originated with the elected representatives. 
Typical items on education and training consisted of reports by individual 
employees on training courses they had attended, usually at one or the other 
of the two residential training establishments; requests for information 
on available education and training courses; questions concerning the 
training of craft apprentices; and the selection of employees to attend the 
spring and summer schools which are held each year at Oxford and Cambridge. 
Frequently recurring efficiency items related to waste prevention; the 
provision of adequate tools and materials in stores; the effective use of 
transport ; the siting of meters in consumers’ premises and the efficient 
teading of meters; means of increasing sales of electrical appliances to 
consumers ; and improved methods of handling equipment. Most local 
Managers, although they did not themselves bring forward such items, 
encouraged employees to do so and for the most part dealt with them quite 
well. Many agenda items originated in the national and district councils ; 
most of these consisted of reports of meetings and requests for information 
and for local views on subjects being discussed by the councils. 
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But this was above all a phase when safety or accident prevention became 
the main subject of discussion, when large numbers of chairmen began to 
present progress reports to their committees, and when the committees 
themselves began to tackle that most intractable problem of arousing interest 
in and understanding of the work of local committees among employees 
generally. 

By the end of this second phase the great majority of the L.A.C.s were 
discussing safety or accident prevention at every meeting and doing it in 
a most methodical and practical manner. Many of them had set up safety 
sub-committees and instituted safety suggestion books, and in 1953 about a 
dozen committees followed the initiative of one by organizing a local safety 
week. The rapidly increasing interest in this subject is not of course 
surprising. Nobody likes accidents: everyone has an obvious interest in 
reducing them; and safety discussions on joint consultative committees 
need not raise any fundamental issues concerning management-employee 
relationships. In the history of joint consultation in the industry the 
significance of this very extensive and rapid development is that it gave 
the L.A.C. members a chance to get to know each other by working closely 
together on a job of unquestioned value and to learn techniques of joint 
consultation which could be applied in other, more controversial, fields of 
L.A.C. activity. Furthermore, this subject involved many more employees 
than sit on the L.A.C.s in activities directly associated with the committees 
through their co-option to work on safety sub-committees, their appointment 
as voluntary safety wardens, and their attendance at such functions as safety 
weeks. 

It is doubtful if, in mid-1951, twenty L.A.C. chairmen all-told presented 
progress reports to their committees, but by mid-1954 well over three hundred 
of them were regularly doing so. Nearly all these reports consisted of factual 
accounts of local technical and commercial activities. Much work was 
put into them and their preparation implied recognition by many managers 
of the importance of keeping employees informed of technical and commercial 
problems and progress ; but it is a fact that although the reports were usually 
listened to attentively and were appreciated, they rarely led to many questions 
or much discussion, or to the making of recommendations to local 
managements. 

It was also in this second phase that a fair proportion of the committees 
first began to give serious attention to informing employees generally about 
what they were doing and to quickening their interest in joint consultation. 
Before this the minutes of the meetings had usually been very brief and 
largely unintelligible to employees not attending the meetings and few copies 
were sent to people not attending the meetings. Some progress was made 
toward remedying these defects and in particular many committees saw to 
it that middle managers and supervisors received copies of the minutes. 
Indeed additional representatives of these grades, particularly first-line 
supervisors, were brought on to the committees at this time as management 
representatives. Many, though by no means all, the elected representatives 
acquired the habit of reporting back orally to their “ constituents.” 

In 1952 a beginning was made with meetings of employees, most of which 
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were held partly in the employees’ own time and at which the work of the 
local units and of the L.A.C.s was described and discussed. In 1953-54, 
at least 250 of these meetings were held, most of them quite successfully. 
Several L.A.C.s (though probably still less than fifty) began producing 
annual reports, and by 1954 about sixty committees had followed the lead 
of one or two committees which in 1951 had begun producing or sponsoring 
local magazines or news-sheets. These ranged over many local activities 
and employee interests and usually included sections on L.A.C. work. 

Many other techniques were devised by individual committees and all of 
them together certainly had some impact on employees as a group. But it 
could not be claimed that the impact was anywhere either very solid or 
sustained, except where employees were directly brought into some L.A.C. 
activity such as the work of a sub-committee, the editing of a local magazine, 
or the organization of a power-station open day. 

We might sum up the position in mid-1954 by saying that, when things 
were going fairly well, most employees thought very little about the L.A.C.s, 
but when things were going wrong they asked what the L.A.C.s were doing 
about it. The fact that they thought about the L.A.C.s in any circumstances 
was something of a triumph for committees which at that time had been 
working only for three and a half years. 


(iii) The Third Phase 


It is not suggested that the L.A.C.s underwent any sudden radical change 
in 1954, but from about that time significant changes began to occur in which 
an increasing number of committees became involved. These changes 
concerned not only the attitudes of many members towards their committees, 
but also the subjects discussed by the committees, as well as the way in which 
some of these subjects were handled. 

Changes of attitudes were most pronounced among the most able and 
progressive local managers. By 1954, these managers had long ceased to 
regard the L.A.C.s as a threat to their managerial status and authority. 
Rather, they had acquired a positive view of the role of the committees, 
based on a conception of the power stations and distribution districts as 
social institutions as well as production units. They had begun to see the 
potentialities of the committees as bodies through which human relations 
might be improved and employees induced to co-operate more closely with 
Management: in the development of the industry. If such managers were 
still in a minority in 1954 they were already influencing the attitudes of many 
of their colleagues and today their numbers have greatly increased. The 
proof that these managers’ attitudes have changed substantially may be read 
in the initiative they now take on their committees, the thoroughness with 
which they prepare for meetings, the skill with which they get the most out 
of their members’ experience, the time they devote to this work, and the 
speed and decisiveness with which, as local managers, they deal with the 
committees’ recommendations. 

Many elected representatives have responded to this lead and have 
increasingly shown a willingness not only to cast off their earlier doubts 
and misconceptions, but also to commit themselves positively to this still 
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comparatively new system of consultation. It cannot be said that by any 
means all of them prepare as thoroughly for meetings as is desirable or that 
there is no longer room for improvement in the manner and extent to which 
they report back to their “ constituents,” but it is nevertheless impressive 
to see the keenness and understanding of many elected representatives and 
their readiness to accept the responsibilities which membership of these 
committees often involves. 

These gradual adjustments of attitudes have been reflected in the steady 
growth in the volume of L.A.C. work and in the growth of what might be 
called the orthodox types of L.A.C. work. In 1958-59 130 of the committees 
met more often than bi-monthly, most meetings lasted half a day, and there 
were about 770 L.A.C. sub-committees besides. Most of these sub- 
committees are concerned with problems of accident prevention, the operation 
of the canteens, and power station maintenance, and most are very active. 
Many L.A.C.s now organize safety weeks and open days and in 1958-59 they 
organized a total of 580 local meetings of employees. Outside the committee 
room the members spend much time explaining the committees’ work to 
employees, encouraging them to apply for the industry’s university scholar- 
ships, technical college study under the industry’s manual worker traineeship 
scheme, attendance at spring and summer schools, enrolment in one of the 
industry’s correspondence courses, participation in arts and crafts exhibitions, 
fire-fighting and first-aid work, and so on. 

It was in 1954 that more than a handful of L.A.C. chairmen first began 
to produce progress reports of a new type. Whereas in the earlier phases 
these reports had been straightforward accounts of technical and commercial 
progress made since the previous meeting, many now included references to 
new local developments planned or likely to be forthcoming in the following 
months, prospective changes in the organization of sections of work and, 
though less commonly, references to specific managerial problems to which 
solutions had not yet been found. The reports also ranged occasionally over 
major developments in the industry such as the construction of the 275-kV. 
** Super-Grid,” the nuclear power programme, rural electrification, and the 
annual reports of the electricity boards. Further, the L.A.C. chairmen began 
to include in their reports sections on social activities, educational successes 
of employees, achievements of individuals and groups in overcoming work 
problems, and the welfare of sick, injured, and retired employees. In other 
words, the chairmen, in preparing their reports, were increasingly asking 
themselves what the employees were most likely to be interested in and 
attempting to relate such interests wherever possible to the activities of their 
fellow employees, thé future work of the local units and the problems of 
management. Today this development has gone so far that most reports 
presented by chairmen do, from time to time, contain such items. They 
usually lead to discussions, some of which have been of high quality. 

In spite of the existence of an employees’ suggestion scheme under which, 
since it was established in 1951-52, nearly 16,000 suggestions have been 
submitted and well over 5,000 awards made, the committees have, during this 
third phase, spent more time than formerly discussing items relating to the 
efficient operating of the local units. Mostly, however, these items are of 
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the same type as were raised by (far fewer) committees in the previous phase, 
are still of a comparatively minor character and are still raised mostly by 
elected representatives. Such items are now actively encouraged by most 
local managements and are examined carefully by them. Although it cannot 
be said that any great number of important efficiency recommendations has 
been forthcoming, the discussions on efficiency items have had a definite 
value. They have helped employees to see more clearly how their own and 
other people’s jobs fit into the local organization; they have been part of 
that educative process which is necessary in any rapidly changing industry ; 
and they have induced managements to think more carefully of the human 
implications of decisions which they make on ostensibly technical matters. 

Perhaps the most valuable work of the power station committees associated 
directly with efficient operations has been done in connection with the annual 
overhaul of boiler plant. This is the major maintenance job in power stations 
and often has to be done quickly and in accordance with a divisional plant 
outage programme. It is inherently complex and involves co-ordinated work 
by many employees, often under difficult conditions. Recently an 
investigation was made into the value of the work of a cross section of the 
boiler overhaul sub-committees which exist in about fifty of the large stations, 
and two definite conclusions were reached: that the sub-committees had 
contributed to the smoother working of overhauls in the sense that friction 
had been reduced, misunderstandings avoided, and the co-ordination of jobs 
improved, and also that the sub-committees had helped to improve human 
relations on the stations concerned. 

The L.A.C.s are now spending more time than formerly discussing 
education and training. While it remains true that these discussions have 
been mostly of the rather superficial kind already referred to, there are now 
numerous examples of committees assisting in the preparation of training 
courses for various categories of local employees, and helping to apply locally 
education and training schemes prepared in general terms by the district 
and national councils. 

But the distinguishing characteristic of this third phase has undoubtedly 
been the growing number of committees which have been involved in the 
processes of technological, methodological, and organizational changes which 
have, since 1954, been taking place rapidly in the industry. 

By mid-1954 the industry had been organized in its existing form for 
six years and some of the electricity boards were beginning to examine, in 
the light of these six years’ experience, the question of whether the managerial 
organizations which they had set up were still suited to the requirements 
of a rapidly expanding industry. Since then, changes have been introduced 
which have affected important sections of the Authority (and since 1st January 
1958, the Generating Board) and several area boards. In 1954, for example, 
the Authority decided, as an experiment, to amalgamate two of its divisional 
organizations, and this led to changes affecting many employees. In that 
and the following years, several of the area boards have amalgamated and 
otherwise changed the boundaries of their local management units. One area 
board, for example, in the last few years has reduced the number of 
managerial units in its area from 56 to 22 with consequent extensive changes 
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not only in organization but in the distribution of functions and responsibilities, 
At present, another board is undertaking an equally radical transformation. 
There have, in addition, been some major changes relating to specific 
functions of area boards and divisions. For example, extensive mechanization 
of the methods used to compile consumers’ accounts has led to the 
centralization of this and related functions and to a considerable reduction 
in the number of employees engaged in this work. 

In many of the power stations even more striking changes have been 
going on. Between 1948 and 1954 most of the power stations were carrying 
heavy loads throughout the year, but since then, with the construction of 
new stations and extensions of existing ones, the loads on many stations have 
fallen, with loads at off-peak periods being carried by a small number of 
highly efficient modern stations based on the coal-fields. These changes in 
load distribution have given rise to several human relations problems: Many 
power station employees have been faced with reduced opportunities for 
overtime and promotion, with periods in the year when they have not had 
their normal operational work to do, and with anxiety about their future 
employment. The Authority, for its part, wanted to transfer men temporarily 
from older stations to modern stations to give them training on modern plant 
and enable them to undertake relief work there. At first this aroused 
suspicion at some modern stations and a good deal of apprehension among 
men at the older stations. This particular problem is not a temporary one; 
on the contrary, with the commissioning of nuclear power stations, which 
‘have to be run almost continuously if they are to be economical, the problem 
is likely to grow in the coming years. 

Increasingly in the last four years the L.A.C.s have been consulted on the 
many changes occurring in the industry. Before then such isolated changes 
as took place had usually been introduced after little more than prior 
information had been given to the committees, but today the situation has 
been transformed, as may be seen from the following three quite typical 
' illustrations drawn from recent experience. 

The area board already referred to which is now embarking on a full-scale 
re-arrangement of its local management organizations, after deciding in broad 
outline what it wanted to do, informed the district joint advisory council of 
its intentions. The council then sent this information to all the area board 
L.A.C.s with the invitation to discuss it and to make any comments and to 
ask any questions they wished. Senior officers of the board attended many 
local meetings and many committees sent in written questions and suggestions 
which were dealt with in detail by the board, which then gave its answers in 
a paper presented to the district council and subsequently sent to all the 
L.A.C.s_ The local committees arranged meetings of employees throughout 
their localities to explain and discuss the board’s proposals. Without 
question, the board’s employees were fully consulted on the changes and ina 
form and at a time when this could do most good. Indeed, as a result of a 
recommendation of one of the L.A.C.s the board decided to increase the 
number of districts decided upon under its reorganization plans from 12 to 13. 

The Authority developed a policy for dealing with the effects of changing 
load conditions on employees. This policy covers not only procedures to be 
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adopted when the Authority (now the Generating Board) decides to close an 
old station, but measures to be taken to maintain the morale of employees in 
stations with falling loads. The policy, which was introduced through the 
National Joint Advisory Council, is geared to the work of the local advisory 
committees. No station may be closed without giving a year’s notice to the 
district council and the local committee involved, after which action is taken 
(if it had not begun’ before) to resettle employees elsewhere in the industry, 
preferably in the same or a neighbouring locality. Whenever stations with 
falling loads must continue to operate for some years the L.A.C.s are enjoined 
to tackle the problem of maintaining the morale of employees by a variety of 
activities, and many of the committees are responding to this lead. Some 
years ago, when men were temporarily transferred for training and work from 
old to modern stations, serious objections were raised by some employees 
at the modern stations, but now such temporary transfers are being carried 
out in the summer months on a large scale and without serious disturbance. 
Everywhere this has been done after the support of the L.A.C.s has been 
gained. 

Operational research has been introduced into the power stations only 
after full explanations have been given to the L.A.C.s by management. Ata 
few stations managements have not been able to convince some of the 
manual workers’ representatives that operational research is not another 
name for time and motion study, but such cases have been few. In most 
stations the introduction of operational research has been supported by the 
L.A.C.s and there have even been cases of employees asking managements 
to bring in_operational research teams to assist them with specified work 
problems. 

Some three years ago the Chairman of the Authority wrote in a publication 
which was circulated throughout the industry that the way in which 
operational research was introduced into the power stations “is how the 
Authority will always proceed when they propose introducing major changes 
affecting employees. They will do so because they think it is the right and 
the intelligent thing to do. By consulting on changes months before they 
are to be introduced there is time and opportunity to discover the best 
methods of introduction, there is the opportunity for those affected to adjust 
themselves to change and there is the likelihood that the disturbance will 
be reduced to an absolute minimum.” There are strong grounds for the 
belief that this promise will be lived up to not only by the Authority’s 
successor, the Generating Board, but by the area boards as well. And if, 
a many people believe, the crucial test for joint consultation is the way in 
which it deals with the human consequences of technological change, there 
tan be no denying that joint consultation in the electricity supply industry 
rests on firm foundations. 


(iv) The Fourth Phase 


Many local committees, in their activities and in the attitude of their 
members, fall a long way behind the best, and even the best of them still have 
their problems. There is still great scope for improvement, particularly in 
the fields of education, training and efficiency. Also there is everywhere a 
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gap waiting to be filled between the levels of information, co-operation, and 
understanding achieved on the committees themselves and those levels 
attained by the great bulk of employees on the shop floor. 

In the past year or so a substantial number of L.A.C.s have been 
approaching their work in such a manner as to improve its quality and to 
encourage the participation in it of a greater number of local employees, 
The method which they are adopting is sufficiently distinctive to suggest 
that these L.A.C.s may now be initiating a fourth phase of development. 
It might be termed the phase of L.A.C. planning and it requires some 
explanation. 

The agendas of most L.A.C. meetings have, in recent years, looked rather 
alike in broad outline and have been compiled in very much the same way. 
There have been the formal or procedural items common to almost every 
type of meeting; a number of reports and publications and requests fcr 
information; the Chairman’s progress report; minutes of standing 
committees, and three or four items raised by management and elected 
members on such matters as arrangements for employees’ meetings, 
suggestions arising from the job and proposals for making some alteration 
of organization or method. 

The agendas are, of course, prepared by the L.A.C. secretaries and the 
committees worked through the different items with more or less effectiveness. 
But they rarely asked themselves, as committees, whether the items on the 
agendas were the ones which they ought to be devoting their time and thought 
to. And this is precisely the question which, at the present time, these 
committees (which are still a minority) are asking themselves. And they 
are attempting to answer this question by reference to the needs of local 
employees and the efficiency of the local unit. 

This is the seed of L.A.C. planning, which might be defined as the 
deliberate choosing, by the L.A.C., of some of the things it intends to do 
over a period of time and of the methods it is going to adopt. The approach 
has obvious merits and is being worked out in the following terms. At one 
meeting the L.A.C. decides what is to be the planned subject for discussion 
at the next meeting. Between these two meetings members of the committee 
think about the subject and the elected representatives discuss it with their 
* constituents.” Publicity material has, in some cases, been prepared and 
it has been made plain to local employees that their own ideas on the subject 
will be welcomed by the committee and that they should pass them on to 
their representatives. By such means many more employees are more 
actively associated with the L.A.C.s’ work, the L.A.C. members come t0 
meetings having prepared themselves more adequately, and the committee 
deals with at least one subject which has meaning in the daily lives of local 
employees. Among the many subjects so far tackled by L.A.C.s in this way 
have been the training of apprentices; communications and co-ordination 
between departments ; the adequacy of tools and equipment to do the jobs 
intended for them; waste prevention; matters which should be included 
in the Chairman’s progress reports; problems resulting from reduced 
loadings on older power stations; stores layout and stores handling and 
documentation; problems of providing light work for unfit employees; 
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the rehabilitation of disabled employees, and the issue and care of tools. 

While it is impossible to predict how the committees will develop in the 
coming years, it is at least reasonable to expect that many more of them will 
come up to the level of achievement of the best and, in particular, that more 
will adopt a planned approach to their work. 


VI. CONCLUSIONS 


We have given an account of joint consultation in one of the basic industries 
of this country and drawn attention to the speed with which the local 
committees in this industry transferred their attentions from fringe interests 
and activities to the main problems affecting the industry’s efficiency and 
well-being of its employees. We have shown that, in a recent phase of their 
development, the local committees became deeply involved in examining 
and dealing with the consequences for employees of the many recent changes 
in organization and techniques in the industry, and that they have done some 
of their most valuable work in this area. 

What are the main reasons for the progress which was made? It is 
impossible to isolate and identify all these, but we would point to the 
continuous support given to joint consultation by top managements and the 
steadily growing support of the trade unions, the integration of the joint 
consultative system with the industry’s managerial organization, the fact 
that the industry has been growing in size, efficiency and prosperity, and the 
fact that its history has not been clouded by acute labour-management 
conflicts. It is not possible to say whether progress in joint consultation 
would have been so rapid if the industry had been nationally organized but 
privately owned, or what would have been the trade unions’ attitude to joint 
consultation in such conditions. But we would underline our belief that 
successful joint consultation does not depend fundamentally on the character 
of industrial ownership and also the fact that the Trades Union Congress has 
repeatedly declared (and acted upon) its faith in the value of joint consultation 
in both the nationalized and the privately-owned sections of industry. 

What then are the main grounds for opposition or indifference to joint 
consultation, in so far as it exists, on the part of management, the trade unions, 
and employees generally ? 

Opposition or indifference on the part of managements is usually based 
on the belief that joint consultation undermines their status and authority, 
takes up too much of their time, leads to difficulties with supervisors, and is 
a poor alternative to day-to-day informal consultation on the shop floor. 

It is difficult to see how these beliefs can be sustained. Some managers 
have a tendency to exaggerate and misunderstand the extent and nature of 
their authority and to forget that, in any industrial organization, decisions 
are not only made by themselves but are made at all levels, and indeed that 
Most well-rendered answers grow out of the facts when once assembled. 
It is surely not the actual making of decisions that presents the greatest 
difficulty for managers, but rather the securing of acceptance throughout the 
industry or firm of those decisions and of executive authority. To be 
effective, decisions must be understood and accepted by those who have to 
carry them out and it is here that joint consultation is of the greatest value to 
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management. In making use of joint consultation managements demonstrate 
not their weakness but their wisdom, and only limit their right to make final 
decisions where the joint consultative committees have misunderstood their 
terms of reference. This is something which need never arise and does so 
only through lack of skill on the part of those involved in the work. 

It is true that an effective committee will take up a good deal of a manager’s 
time. But it is no more reasonable to assert dogmatically that it takes up 
“too much ” of his time than it is to say that machines should not replace 
men because they are “ too expensive.” Both joint consultation and machines 
are investments in indirect means of production, and before reaching any 
conclusion about their value, one must consider the return from joint 
consultation, just as one considers the return from machines. 

There is no reason why a proper relationship should not be worked out 
between supervisors and joint consultative committees. Firstly, firms should 
arrange that employees” complaints and suggestions should so far as possible 
be disposed of between the employee or his representative and the immediate 
supervisor. Secondly, when subjects which concern supervisors are to be 
discussed the supervisors should be told about them and be given the 
opportunity either to express their view to higher management or to attend 
the meeting itself. Thirdly, supervisors should be directly represented on 
the joint committee. And finally, they should be given copies of agendas 
and minutes and should be informed immediately after meetings of any 
discussions or recommendations which concern them. 

The argument that informal consultation is preferable to joint consultation 
in committee begs the question. It suggests that there is some conflict 
between the two methods, whereas in fact informal consultation is stimulated 
by formal joint consultation and cannot be adequate without it. For informal 
consultation has several serious limitations. It does not necessarily take 
place with the appropriate representatives of the employees, it seidom involves 
higher management, it is not clearly related to rights and procedures which 
are understood throughout the firm, and it does not take place in conditions 
suitable for discussing important subjects affecting other than small groups 
of employees. 

Some national trade union leaders and workers’ leaders in the factories 
are hesitant about participating fully in joint consultation for fear that they 
may compromise their freedom in wage negotiations. These leaders must 
make a fundamental decision about their relationships with management. 
They must decide whether they are to be a permanent opposition group in 
industry, taking no part in management decisions outside the area reserved 
for collective bargaining, or whether they are to consult with managements 
on matters of mutual interest and at the same time retain the trade unions’ 
independence. Irrespective of the form of industrial ownership which may 
prevail, the second alternative is, in our opinion, the only one which will 
benefit employees, industry, and the whole community. Such co-operation 
is essential to increased industrial efficiency and productivity. Also, it will 
enable the unions to influence not only the character of managerial decisions 
but also the attitudes of managers to their own jobs and to those of their 
employees. This in turn can lead to changes in relationships which will 
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enable managements and employees to identify and enlarge the areas of 
common interest and consent in industry. It should lead to an increase in 
the satisfaction which employees get from their work and free managements 
from the depressing and inhibiting sense of working with an indifferent or 
even hostile body of employees. If, on the other hand, the alternative of 
opposition is preferred, the unions and the local leaders in the factories will 
be admitting that they are neither able nor willing to give their members 
rights and responsibilities and an enhanced status in industry comparable 
with those they have gained in the political community. If joint consultative 
committees are to be successful they need the attention of the ablest leaders 
of the unions and of the local employees and a system of communication and 
consultation within the unions which is as effective as those demanded by 
employees within the factories themselves. 

With regard to employees generally, they often share the doubts of their 
leaders, are sometimes reluctant to shoulder the responsibilities which 
inevitably accompany the right to joint consultation, and may feel conflicts 
of loyalty to their representatives, to their supervisors, and to the primary 
working groups to which they belong. It is a necessary condition for 
successful joint consultation that, in arranging the electoral units, full account 
should be taken of the existence of primary working groups. The electoral 
structure should enable the natural leaders of these groups to be elected to 
the committees, for in this way any conflicts of loyalty will be reduced to a 
minimum. This point has been forgotten time and again and yet it requires 
only careful thought and planning in the initial stages to avoid the more 
obvious pitfalls. . 

Effective joint consultation cannot be achieved simply by imposing a 
committee or system of committees on an existing organization and hoping 
for the best. It must be carefully integrated into the organization of the 
firm or industry as a whole. Neither should it be assumed that those who 
participate in the work are necessarily expert at it or can become so in a short 
while. Training and experience and active measures are required to increase 
understanding, the most important measure probably being to bring 
management and employees’ representatives together to discuss their 
differences and to get to know each other’s point of view. 

From our experience in the electricity supply industry over the past ten 
years we would argue confidently that, if the conditions which we have 
postulated are fulfilled, there is no reason why joint consultative committees 
should not prove effective throughout British industry. These committees have 
a substantial contribution to make toward creating and maintaining those 
co-operative attitudes which are the foundation of successful industrial 
enterprise. 
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The Conventions of Local Authorities 


in the West Midlands 


II—DISTRICT COUNCILS 
By HENRY MApDDICK and E, P. PRITCHARD 


The first part was published in the summer issue 1958. Both articles are 
based on a study by the Extra-Mural Department of Birmingham 
University. 
HE first part of this study dealt with the conventions of County Borough 
Councils in the West Midlands. This part concludes the account of 
the survey and deals with the conventions of District Councils. Conventions, 
as explained in the previous article, were taken as being those practices which 
are adopted by elected representatives and officers in the running of the 
authority. 

As there were only eight County Boroughs in the area covered by the 
Extra-Mural Department, it was possible to survey them all. The number 
of District Councils, however, is over a hundred and so a selection had to 
be made. Our selection did not aim at being a sample, for the range of 
characteristics—type, area, population, size of council, industrial or agri- 
cultural area, the presence or absence of political groups, the delegation or 
not of functions from the County Council—made a strict sample impossible. 
The counties covered are, as in the previous article, South Staffordshire, 
Warwickshire and Worcestershire. Within these counties, we selected the 
following Councils : 


Size of 
Boroughs Population Council 
Bilston .. i - ~ 33,960 20 
Evesham .. os hia ne 12,330 20 
Kidderminster .. = a 39,000 28 
Royal Leamington Spa .. ‘“ 38,940 36 
Lichfield .. - ae sn 11,190 24 
Oldbury .. i on - 54,770 28 
Solihull .. ” a = 81,620 40 
Stratford-on-Avon soe a 15,110 28 
Tamworth $s - as 13,370 24 
Warwick .. y ty ea 15,810 24 
Urban District 
Malvern .. i” si - 24,880 21 
Rural Districts 
Evesham - 7 wa 16,730 34 
Kidderminster .. Ne oy 12,060 16 
Lichfield .. si - ‘is 40,100 48 
Stratford-on-Avon - - 23,090 41 
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Tamworth % ” e 17,360 28 
Warwick .. - - ‘ 22,790 34 


Studies in depth were carried out by research groups of senior officers 
under the leadership of one of the authors. Each group compiled a factual 
report on the conventions of the authority concerned, which, to aid the 
frankest discussion, was to be regarded as confidential. In order to increase 
the number of authorities brought within the survey, the general conclusions 
from these reports have been discussed with the Clerks to a number of other 
authorities. We are indeed greatly indebted to the members of the groups 
and to the individual Clerks concerned for the time which they gave up to 
this work. Without this, our research would not have been possible. 

In this article, authorities are not identified by name, but as being urban 
or rural, and whether large districts (over 20,000 population) or medium sized 
(between 11,000 and 20,000). Furthermore, we shall concentrate on trends 
rather than upon particular aspects of individual authorities. 

In each case, the questions asked were concerned with delegation to 
committees ; with the problems of co-ordination which arise from having, 
on the one hand, a committee structure based on a grouping of topics, and 
on the other, a departmental structure divided functionally ; with policy 
making ; with the working of the party system; with relations with the 
County Council, and, in the case of Rural Districts, with the parishes ; and 
finally, with public relations. In all these, wide variations in the customary 
pattern of behaviour are apparent from authority to authority. As will be 
seen, however, the distinction between authorities tends to turn in many 
aspects on whether it is a rural or an urban authority, and whether or not 
political groups are active. 


DELEGATION TO COMMITTEES 


The law specifically prohibits only the levying of a rate or the borrowing 
of money being delegated to a Committee. The extent to which Councils 
do delegate to Committees is a matter of convention and as we have already 
seen some of the County Boroughs make very full use of the power. The 
matters over which District Councils delegate their powers when examined 
are largely matters of detail rather than the broader problems which are 
sometimes resolved by the committees of County Boroughs. However, the 
problems which most of the district councils customarily deal with are also 
of less complexity and less far-reaching in nature. It is within this framework 
that delegation must be considered. 

Full and systematic delegation is to be found only in the case of one large 
urban authority. Here by a recently adopted scheme delegation is worked 
out in some detail, all matters delegated being the subject of question only, 
without discussion, in full Council. This formal pattern is probably extended 
by those matters on which committees and chief officers think it usual to 
take decisions without reference to the Council, although in this case discussion 
always may, and in fact often does, arise in Council. The pattern of dividing 
minutes into those for discussion and those for question only, is adopted by 
another large urban authority, although here the number of matters delegated 
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is considerably less, even though this is the larger of the two authorities. 
In both districts councillors are safeguarded by the fullest reporting, thus 
enabling them, in theory, to know everything that is going on. 

In one medium authority where formal and conventional delegation is 
also extensive, not only are the minutes very full, but chief officers’ reports 
are circulated to all members of the council and not to the relevant committee 
members only. In addition, a member is invited to committees to express a 
view On any matters in which he is known to be particularly interested. 

In the other urban authorities, the situation varies from no delegation at 
all, every decision being acted upon only after the monthly Council meeting, 
to Councils where there are a number of matters which stand referred to the 
Council, such as details of housing management or the granting of licences. 
In the former case all committee minutes are the subject of examination and 
often of amendment in full Council. In this authority, committees serve 
primarily to provide privacy, it being possible to exclude the press and the 
public from the committees but not from Council meetings. 

It may be of interest to record a number of matters which were the subject 
of Committee minutes submitted to Councils and which were open to 
discussion and amendment. In one medium urban authority the following 
matters appeared—the way in which the plumber in the Council’s employ 
was to be used ; the actual table to be provided for the press in the council 
chamber ; the efficiency of gas pokers in certain council houses ; the lighting 
and extinguishing of individual street lamps; the renovation of a council 
notice board. Yet at the other extreme are committees which are left free 
to operate within the limits of their annual estimates. In a large urban 
authority the matters delegated to the Housing Committee include : advances 
to private purchasers; housing improvement grants; Building Society 
guarantees ; administration of any tenancy scheme approved by council ; 
govern, maintain and repair council houses, collect rents, &c. ; to administer 
any rent rebate scheme ; to authorize the affixing of the Common Seal for 
carrying into effect such powers as are delegated to them. 

In addition to these formally delegated matters and within the two 
extremes of the pattern of delegation, there are matters which, by convention, 
are dealt with by committees, but a list of these would vary from Council to 
Council. 

On the whole, Councils in the area insist on knowing everything that is 
done, and, providing circumstances are amenable to this, do not object to 
some matters being decided by their committees without reference to the 
Council. Officers act upon these decisions even though the delegation 
isconventional only. Councillors are, however, very sensitive to the accusation 
of not being aware of what is happening. This sensitivity was particularly 
marked regarding Housing Committees. Here the issues were often political 
and emotions were certainly strong. In one large and some smaller urban 
authorities, every member of the Council sat on the Housing Committee. 
Yet this did not increase the degree of delegation to the committee and, in 
one authority in particular, all the members in council, from time to time, 
would reverse a decision of all the members in committee—a situation not 
without interest to the sociologist. 
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The position of an Education Committee in an Excepted District is different. 
Here, the estimates are closely controlled by the County Council as the 
Local Education Authority and, as a result, the District Council scrutinizes 
rather less closely the estimates, the decisions within those estimates 
concerning finance and the handling of business. Minutes are taken by the 
education office in one case, and by the Clerk’s department in another. 

In the rural districts, delegation generally is wider than in the urban areas. 
In one case, of a large authority, this delegation is formalized, and conventional 
delegation is very widespread also. However, in two rural authorities, there 
is hardly any delegation and all matters may be the subject of debate in 
Council. 

The special circumstances under which most rural councils operate 
probably explains the clearer pattern of delegation in their case. First of all, 
their functions are somewhat fewer than those of urban authorities—no 
libraries nor roads for example—and the number of their committees is 
usually fewer. As a result most, and in many cases, all the Councillors sit 
on each committee of importance. This feature is a result of both the small 
number of committees and the desire to have every parish represented on 
these committees. In an established body of members this engenders a 
feeling of trust, and a sense that the committee is the Council in another role. 
The formalization of that position is generally considered neither necessary 
nor desirable—it is flexible both for dealing with the crisis and for retaining 
Council control by full discussion. 

The existence of political groups modifies the picture as regards delegation. 
Perhaps it would be better to say confuses it. A well-developed party system 
can produce more delegation if the majority group has clear control and meets 
before committee as well as before Council meetings. Committees will then 
act in accordance with policies approved by the majority group and which 
therefore will be approved by Council. This is the case in the first example 
cited in this section. If, however, the party group is less developed in its 
control (or less anxious to exercise that control), then the freedom of 
committees may either be restricted, in order that Council expressing the wil 
of the majority party may decide matters, or it may conventionally be quite 
large. In this latter case, the Council will reverse decisions of the committe 
as a result of a party group meeting which has been held betwee 
committee and Council. Where this happens, the reversal does not appeaf 
to be in any way resented by the committees. 


CO-ORDINATION 


The existence of committees carrying out functions under schemes of 
delegation, or of formulating plans and proposals, of necessity requires that 
their diverse activities be co-ordinated one with another. Even if a Cound 
had no committees, it is by no means inevitable that its activities would & 
co-ordinated—unless someone had regard to this need. With committees 
it is practically certain that sooner or later something done by one: committe 
will conflict with the work of another. i 

In most authorities, the Clerk is able to ensure co-ordination by 
personal scrutiny of draft minutes of committees, and in some, by very carefi 
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arrangements for approval of these drafts by other chief officers ; by calling 
ad hoc meetings of his chief colleagues, and in one or two cases by having 
frequent, almost daily, meetings, and lunches or teas which have become so 
regularized as to appear in the Council diary. Chief officers, too, undertake 
continual informal consultations and this is general except for the odd 
individual who prefers to go his own way. As this practice of consultation 
becomes more established so a newly appointed officer will tend to find a 
conventional code has been woven around his position. The deviant officer 
is likely to succumb to the pressure of custom. 

The elected representatives in the course of their duties also play a 
significant part in co-ordination. The size of many committees, often 
containing from 50-95 per cent. of the members of the Council, especially in 
rural authorities, leads inevitably to a wide interlocking membership. Each 
committee knows what other committees are doing ; in Council each member 
is probably well informed of the authority’s activities although this becomes 
less so in the larger urban authorities and in the largest rural authorities. 
In these authorities, the function of officers becomes correspondingly mure 
important in co-ordinating the authority’s activities. 

Standing Orders specifically designed to secure co-ordination are more 
usual amongst the larger urban authorities. Thus one provides for the 
interlocking of committees by way of ex-officio representation by chairmen 
on related standing committees. Others, and this includes one large and one 
medium-sized rural council also, have established a committee which is in a 
special position vis-d-vis the remaining committees. This may be the whole 
Council acting as a General Purposes Committee ; or it may be the chairmen 
of committees plus a number of senior councillors who form a specially 
powerful committee* variously called the Chairmen’s Committee, the General 
Purposes Committee, or the Development Committee. In some authorities, 
this is a function of the Finance Committee. By contrast, however, in one 
medium urban authority, it is specially provided in Standing Orders that the 
Finance Committee shall report only the financial aspects of any proposals, 
thus preventing their former practice of using financial reasons to press their 
own policy. Such committees with special co-ordinating functions do not 
generally exist in the rural authorities (with the two exceptions mentioned 
already) nor in the medium-sized urban authorities—possibly because of 
the much more widely shared membership of committees. 

A different type of co-ordination is attempted in the rural districts where 
wide committee membership is used to give to each committee the widest 
geographical coverage. All parish interests are then represented which 
otherwise would occur only in the full Council. 


POLICY MAKING 
Clearly, circumstances are such in continuing administration that officers 
must be involved in making policy suggestions. The extent to which they do 
so and the reception accorded these varies considerably. 
In most of the rural authorities studied, much of the policy emanated from 


*In this case the ex-officio membership of chairmen is prescribed in the Standing 
. The remaining members are selected. 
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officers who put forward many of the proposals, but in one of these authorities | pay; 
Councillors were also a fruitful source of ideas, possibly as a result of their pro 
attending conferences, and in the exceptional case of one rural authority, | pig 
Councillors called for advice but expected to originate policy themselves. | oni 
Mention must be made of a rural authority at the other extreme where chief} thre 
officers had to urge that chairmen, and not the officer concerned, should 
answer for their committees in Council. 

The close knit geographical area of most urban authorities ensures a] In t 
more intimate knowledge of problems by Councillors and hence, to that} of p 
extent, a lesser dependence upon their officers. Notwithstanding, policy} auth 
suggestions from officers occur widely in urban authorities. The relative} js di 
importance of these proposals, and, more important, their likelihood of} tion: 
acceptance usually turns upon the degree of party group activity. Amongst] been 
the “ political” authorities, there are four, one medium and three large,| very 
where, in a very real sense, policy proposals have to pass the group if they} tend 
are to proceed. Only in the one urban authority already mentioned does this} all tl 
apply also to committee proposals. Ci 

Chairmen of committees in most of the authorities are given special eg. 
responsibility. They act for the committee in emergency; they are given} whic 
special powers in the holiday period. In some urban authorities they visit} in fo 
the offices frequently to discuss matters with the chief officers or the Clerk} Ay 
Some chairmen, powerful within their group, are persistent in overseeing | of cx 
the technical affairs of the authority even to the extent of writing letters to | affec 
government departments. This is an extreme case brought about by previous | and, 
history, personalities involved, and group alignments. Yet the same urban] Co 
authority refuses to delegate any power over policy to particular chairmen, } office 
committee members instead preferring to hold emergency meetings. party 

Chairmen of rural authority committees, in particular, are appealed to by} as be 
their officers in times of crisis. The telephone has brought them into easy} all tt 
reach, and to them authority is delegated conventionally by the committees.} may 
This seems a very generally applied but unwritten convention in rural] been 
authorities. In 

When it comes to consulting organized bodies of opinion or of interests} has ; 
within the area, the majority of Councils regard themselves as a sufficient} appoi 
cross section of the public at large. Practices vary: some Councils will noth M« 
consult, nor co-opt to committees unless they are compelled by law ; other} two | 
authorities will consult. One large rural district sought the co-operation of 
the National Farmers’ Union over a difficult water scheme, and regularly 
consults the Women’s Institutes and the W.V.S. over appropriate matters. 
One large urban authority frequently consults local associations and soci 
through an individual councillor, and, on occasions, even defers decisions 
such consultations have taken place. In one medium urban district, thi 
consultation is even more formally effected, quite regularly, and often | 
to the establishment of joint committees between Council and outside bodies 
for particular projects. Two of the larger urban authorities have a number of 
active residents’ associations springing from the individual village 
constituting their areas and these are regularly consulted by their Councillos 

There is, however, a special relationship between Rural Councils afl 
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Parish Councils. Not only do many councillors sit on each body thus 
providing representation for the views of the other Council, but one Rural 
District Council has made special provision by holding an annual lunch and 
conference attended by the committee chairmen of the Rural District and 
three representatives from each parish. 


PARTY SYSTEM 


In those District Councils where party groups are found, the whole variety 
of party activity known to local government is covered. Three large urban 
authorities have regular group meetings before council at which the agenda 
is discussed and attitudes decided. In one of these authorities, the constitu- 
tionality of the discussing of Council agenda before the Council meeting has 
been raised by a non-group councillor. One small urban authority has a 
very active political group—meeting frequently, taking policy decisions and 
tending to run the authority. On the other hand, some urban and nearly 
all the rural District Councils have no organized party political activity. 

Community attitudes, recent history, status derived from other groups, 
eg. the chapel, the vigour of constituency parties, all affect the degree to 
which parties intervene. There is no marked correlation with size although 
in four of the largest urban authorities there are distinct groupings. 

Apart from the discussion of Council agenda beforehand (and in one case 
of committee agenda) referred to above, organized party decisions usually 
affect appointments to the chairmanship and membership of committees ; 
and, in two instances, the election of the Mayor. 

Committee chairmen of one of the large urban authorities continue in 
office until such time as they leave the Council. In another, the majority 
party offered the vice-chairmanships to the opposition, but these were declined 
as being embarrassing. The general pattern is that the majority party takes 
all the chairmanships. If it does not do so, then an opposition chairman 
may find himself answering in Council for the committee whose policy has 
been dictated by the other, the majority, party group. 

In two small urban authorities where political parties are active, the Mayor 
has always been chosen on seniority. Last year, one broke away and 
appointed a party Mayor—out of turn. 

Members are appointed to committees after party group consultation in 
two large and one small urban authorities. 


MAYORS, CHAIRMEN, AND CHAIRMEN OF COMMITTEES 


| Apart from the Councils just mentioned, the leader of the Town councils, 


be he Mayor or Chairman, is usually elected according to the seniority of 
those willing to stand who have not already held the office. Two large and 


js) M€ medium towns take personal qualities into account. Two years has 


become the conventional term for the leader of the Council in at least two 


Seniority is also the convention in one rural authority, but all the others 
consider other factors, too. The Chairman of the Council may be in office 
for two or three years, and he plays a greater role in the discharge of daily 
business than his counterpart in the town. In at least one authority, he is 
always chosen from the chairmen of committees. 
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Chairmen of committees are also important. There is the possible 
delegation of authority, and there is the personal feeling of power and 
prestige derived from dealing with the public, from conferences with the 
chief officers, from having a special position vis-a-vis future policy, and from 
attendance at conferences as the representative of the Council. Considera- 
tions such as these may lead to curious committee structures—in two of the 
town authorities, for instance, a Watch Committee still exists even though 
the separate local police force has long since disappeared. The miscellaneous 
minor matters referred to it are in other authorities distributed amongst 
various committees. 

In the Boroughs, Aldermen are elected on seniority except in cases in which 
party politics are dominant. In those cases seniority counts but only after 
party interests have been considered. In one Borough, the majority party 
takes Aldermanic seats only in proportion to party strength on the council, 
but in others, all vacancies are taken by the majority. 

Selection of committee members is affected by a number of factors. In 
every Council members have a chance to express their choice but by no means 
always get their wishes. We have already mentioned the factor of party 
politics. In rural areas there is a real attempt to get the widest geographical 
coverage either by persuasion or by outright appointment by the Council. 
Several urban authorities attempt to secure similar representation for each 
ward, even so some committees such as Finance or Development, are regarded 
as the preserves of senior members. Everywhere civil defence is loved by 
none. Choice is taken into account but only after all these considerations. 
Appointments which may have to go against individual wishes, will be made 
by the General Purposes Committee or some similar body, or perhaps by the 
Council as a whole. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Wide variations are apparent in the conventions about public relations, 
which in the case of the authorities in the sample, all of whom are too small 
to retain information officers, means relations with the press. 

The rural districts are more restrictive. Three allow Council agenda and 
committee reports to be published by the press before the Council meets, 
but in one case only on the condition that there is no comment upon any of 
the items. The general practice is to allow no publication before the meeting. 
Only one urban authority in the sample is as restrictive as this. The 
majority supply minutes cf committees and the Council agenda for publication 
but without comment by the press immediately prior to the meeting. Two 
of the larger authorities hold press conferences on special subjects. 

The most highly developed press relations are those of two large and on 
medium Town Councils. In one case, committee minutes are released by the 
press with no embargo, as soon as agreed and before being sent to Councillor 
The press are also given officers’ reports and invited to conferences on caf 
subjects. In the medium authority, the Mayor holds a weekly pres 
conference. Minutes are sent to the press, but comment on these is mit 
allowed. In the other large authority, the Town Clerk is Press Officer ao! 
special efforts, both formal and informal, are made to keep public opinion wt 
informed. 
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CONCLUSION 

What pattern can be deduced from the conventional practices of these 
different authorities? In the first place, the practices themselves do not 
yield to any uniform pattern with the possible exception of the ways in which 
officers bring about co-ordination. Here a cocoon of conventions is being 
woven. Yet even here the relative value of their efforts is affected by the 
differing intensity of other factors in this field. 

The reasons for this lack of uniformity are clear enough. In one case, the 
authority has sprung from a number of villages ; in another the rural character 
affects many arrangements; in a third there is an active party group and 
in a fourth a quiescent one; whilst the fifth is dominated by its size and the 
multifarious nature of its activities. These are the dominating circumstances 
which lead to such varied growths despite the statutory character of much of 
local government and it is the range of combinations of these circumstances 
that forces us to be so conditional in the preceding descriptions and so 
tentative in our conclusions. 

From this small sample it would appear that the presence or absence of 
the party group and the rural or urban nature of the area are the most 
important influences, and that, as always, size imposes demands of its own. 

Within rural authorities, councillors tended to be less effective in proposing 
policy as they cannot be so familiar with all the 80,000 or so acres of which 
it may consist. Consequently, Rural District Councils must lean more upon 
their chairmen, both of Council and committees, and upon their officers, and 
de facto delegation to them is higher than in the urban areas. 

Size of population becomes of importance in the urban areas as the volume 
of work causes Councils to delegate informally or formally to committees, 
and through them to officers and sometimes to chairmen. 

Six of the eleven towns and one of the rural districts have a strong party 
system. This, the third influence, is often the strongest and would appear to 
be spreading to more and more Councils. Conventions are modified, or 
created, to suit the new political power structure of the Council. Delegation 
to committees is only such as does not impede the ultimate control of policy 
by the group ; appointments to chairmanships, committees, the Aldermanic 
bench and even the office of leader of the council may be affected. With this, 
as with the factor of size, there is a marked similarity with the County 
Boroughs. 

The differences between the Non-County and the County Boroughs appear 
to be three. Amongst district councils there is less unwillingness to consult. 
Secondly, it is possible in the small authority for the Council to discuss at 
length the smallest detail without the pressures of size which causes the 
machinery to creak in so many County Boroughs which dislike delegation. 
Thirdly, there is the much stronger feeling in the small town that the 
individual is important and this is recognized by those authorities where 
seniority is still the dominant, if not the only factor in the selection of Mayor 
or chairmen. As one research group put it “ Once a member has qualified 
for such a post by seniority, no councillor would dare to suggest that he was 
not fit for the office.” This generalization is symptomatic of the widespread 
desire to recognize the value of all councillors as persons, which is less of a 
feature in the County Borough. 
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Bradford, Bristol, Cardiff, Chester, Cork, Dublin, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Hull, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, London, Manchester, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, Nottingham, Preston, Sheffield, Stoke-on-Trent, Swansea, Bombay, 
Cape Town, Johannesburg, and Singapore. 


Students’ Societies are attached to many of the District Societies. 


EXAMINATIONS 


Preliminary, Intermediate and Final Examinations are held twice yearly, 
in June and December. Copies of the Syllabus and past examination 
papers may be obtained on application to the Secretary of the Corporation. 


THE CORPORATION OF SECRETARIES’ 
APPOINTMENTS REGISTER FOR SECRETARIAL 
AND ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 
(Licensed annually by the London County Council) 


Employers seeking staff are invited to communicate with the Secretary of 
the Corporation. There are no charges. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE CORPORATION 


The Secretaries’ Chronicle (monthly), The Manual of Secretarial Practice, 
The — on The Law of Meetings and The Corporation of Secretaries’ 
Year Book. 


DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, 
13 DEVONSHIRE STREET, LONDON, W.1 


TELEPHONE : REGISTERED TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS : 
LANGHAM 1591 OFFICII, WESDO, LONDON 
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Public Administration in Yugoslavia 


By F. J. TICKNER 


Formerly Director of Training and Education in H.M. Treasury, 
Mr. Tickner is now Deputy Director of the Office for Public Administration 
. in the United Nations. 


HE machinery of government in Yugoslavia is unique in character and 

of great interest to students of public administration. Although it has 
some affinities to the administrative systems of other European countries, 
it has adopted, since the revision of the Constitution of 1953, principles 
which have no exact parallel elsewhere. This article attempts to give a 
general picture of Yugoslav public administration, without attempting to 
evaluate the effectiveness of its operation, a task which would be almost 
impossible for a foreign observer. 


HISTORY AND POLITICS 


For a full understanding of the present administrative situation, some 
preliminary historical and political observations are necessary. Although 
the Yugoslavs form a homogeneous ethnic group, Yugoslavia had not been 
a political unity since the Turkish invasions of Europe in the fourteenth 
century until the end of the first world war, when a centralized monarchy 
was established under predominant Serbian influence. This was destroyed 
by the German invasion in 1941, and on 29th November 1943 the federated 
state of Yugoslavia was set up by the Council of National Liberation at 
Jacje, whilst the country was still partly occupied by the German forces. 
Belgrade, the capital, was liberated in 1944 and the new government gained 
effective control of the whole territory of Yugoslavia by May 1945. The 
new state was formally proclaimed the Federated People’s Republic of 
Yugoslavia on 29th November 1945. Apart from some differences in the 
region of Trieste, it has the same geographic area as the monarchy. 

Yugoslavia was for many centuries divided between Austrian and Turkish 
control. From the beginning of the eighteenth century the frontier between 
these two cultural influences was stabilized roughly along the line of the 
tiver Save. This cut Serbia in half and left Belgrade, now the capital, right 
on the border as a Turkish bastion overlooking the Save and the Danube. 
The Serbs gained some measure of autonomy during the first half of the 
nineteenth century, but it was not until 1867 that Prince Michael finally 
secured the withdrawal of the Turkish garrisons from southern Serbia. 
The northern part of Serbia, Voivodina, remained under Austro-Hungarian 
control and in 1908 the Austrians extended their influence even further 
south by effectively ousting the Turks from Bosnia and Herzegovina. As 
a result of the second Balkan war, Macedonia became part of Serbia in 1913. 
Montenegro has continuously maintained its independence since the fourteenth 
century. 

In spite of the foreign influences brought by this long period of invasions. ° 
the mountainous nature of most of Yugoslavia has enabled it to maintain a 
traditional culture, predominantly indigenous, varying from district to district 
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and even from valley to valley. In the northern half of the country Austrian 
influence led to the general adoption of the Roman Catholic religion and 
to the use of the Roman alphabet. In southern Yugoslavia the Greek 
Orthodox religion has survived the Moslem invasions and the Cyrillic script 
held its own. Turkish influence has left behind a number of Moslem 
communities, principally in Bosnia and Herzegovina, and it is estimated 
that about 11 per cent. of the whole population is Moslem. Serbo-Croat, 
the principal language, is written in the two different scripts and spoken 
with some variations in Serbia and Croatia. The two other Slavonic 
languages, Slovenian and Macedonian, are closely allied to it, but with greater 
variations from it and from one another than the variations between Serbian 
and Croatian. In addition there are ethnic minorities using other languages, 
notably Albanians, Hungarians, Turks and Slovaks, which account for about 
2,000,000 out of a total population of 18,000,000. 

Modern Yugoslavia consists of a Federation of the six People’s Republics 
of Serbia, Croatia, Slovenia, Bosnia and Herzegovina, Macedonia and 
Montenegro. Croatia and Slovenia were longest under Austrian influence, 
together with northern Serbia, which, because of its different history and 
its ethnic minorities, has now a special status as the Autonomous Province 
of Voivodina. Thus half of the country came under the administrative 
and legal traditions of the Austro-Hungarian Empire and during the period 
between the two world wars the administration also looked towards France 
for many of its ideas. We therefore now find a strong tradition of admin- 
istrative law in the operation of the administration, under the ultimate 
jurisdiction of the federal and republican Supreme Courts. The structure 
of local government also has superficial similarities to that of Austria, but 
in fact the system of local self-government is characteristic of Yugoslavia. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF COMMUNISM 


When the country became independent again at the end of the second world 
war, a Communist government was established with strong tendencies 
towards political and administrative centralization in the management of 
the economy, although equal scope was given to all of the constituent 
republics and Serbian predominence disappeared ; the leaders of the National 
Liberation Movement and of the government were drawn from all parts 
of Yugoslavia. This initial period of state socialism is generally regarded 
in Yugoslavia as having been a necessary phase in the reconstruction of 
the country from the ravages of war and occupation, but by 1950 a strong 
reaction set in against this economic centralization which had led to the 
creation of massive government departments and directorates of national 
enterprises, and so to a bureaucracy large in terms of the size of the 
administration. A developing system of local self-government existed from 
the time of liberation so that the ground was already prepared for a revision 
of the Constitution in 1953 which introduced drastic measures of decen- 
tralization in the economic and social structure of the country as well 
in its administration. . 

The developments during the first period are not considered to have 
been misdirected. To quote Kardelj, one of the most prominent members 
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PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION IN YUGOSLAVIA 


of the Government, “ ... At the time when this (centralized) system 
came into being, this was necessary because it was possible only in this way 
to concentrate material resources on the most basic tasks in order to create 
material conditions for further socialist construction, for further development. 
Certainly this system has on the whole given positive results. If we are 
renouncing it today this does not mean that we are doing so because we made 
a mistake at that time, but because we believe that we have attained on the 
whole the desired objective and that thus we can go further.” 

The keynote of the changes of 1953, which have set the pattern of the 
administration of present-day Yugoslavia, was the devolution of authority 
as far as possible from district organs to the municipality or commune, the 
basic unit of local government, which has been taken as the primary level 
of operations not only in government but also in the economic and social 
structure of the country. In industrial enterprises and in the highly developed 
system of social insurance, the same principle of devolution has been applied 
with committees of management at the appropriate levels, designed to 
stimulate popular interest and participation. Thus each enterprise, each 
educational institution, each apartment building, each hospital and so on, 
has an elected council with general responsibility for its operation and 
administration ; the managerial appointments are held by professional men 
or technicians who are also members of the governing council. Service 
on these committees is regarded as a valuable civic training which qualifies 
the individual to assume similar responsibility at higher levels up to 
membership of the Federal Assembly. 

This concept of collegiate management is based on the assumption that 
in order to stimulate the effective interest of the people in government there 
must be active participation within a small enough unit to maintain the 
interest of the individual. Again to quote Kardelj, the commune “is the 
most suitable political form through which the widest circle of working 
people may be attracted to participate directly in social government... . 
There is no doubt that such a commune will become the basis of our entire 
political system.” The ultimate objective in the Yugoslav political philosophy 
is to reach a stage “ where the entire population will be participating in 
government,” a phrase attributed to Lenin. 

Such an approach as this, different altogether from that of so many political 
societies, has had far-reaching effects on the machinery of government. 
Of course, decentralization still leaves considerable authority in the hands 
of the federal and republican governments, and the administrative structure 
is best examined from the top, rather than from the bottom. Yugoslavia 
is constitutionally a federal state. It consists of the six People’s Republics 
—Serbia, Croatia, Slovenia, Bosnia and Herzegovina, Montenegro and 
Macedonia—together with the Autonomous Province of Voivodina, already 
mentioned, and the Autonomous Kosovo-Metohia Region in southern Serbia . 


ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE 


The Skupshtina, the Federal People’s Assembly or federal parliament, has 
two houses, the Federal Council and the Council of Producers, each elected 
for a four-year term. Members of the Federal Council are elected from 
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single-member constituencies; members of the Council of Producers by 
the councils of producers of the district people’s committees. The members 
of both houses of the Skupshtina also have the right of membership to the 
appropriate chamber of the district or city council where their constituencies 
are situated. In addition, the Federal Council includes ten deputies from 
each Republic, six from Voivodina and four from Kosovo-Metohia, elected 
by the republican assemblies. For certain specific purposes, especially 
constitutional amendments, these republican deputies sit separately as the 
Council of Nationalities. 

The executive organ of the Assembly is the Federal Executive Council, 
of which the President of the Republic is also president. The President 
and the Executive Council are elected by the Assembly in joint session for 
the same four-year term as the assembly. By the constitution the Executive 
Council has not less than 15 members (at present there are 34 members) 
and each of the Republics must be represented in it. Its members are elected 
trom among the members of the Federal Council of the Federal People’s 
Assembly and they include all six of the presidents of the Executive Councils 
of the Republics. The members of the Federal Executive Council do not 
hold specific portfolios, as in a cabinet of ministers ; they assume collegiate 
responsibility for all decisions and are collectively responsible to the 
Skupshtina. Attempts are being made to develop a system of parliamentary 
questions, similar to that in force in the British House of Commons. 

The administrative work of government is carried out by secretariats, 
which correspond approximately to departments of state. These fall into 
two categories. The State-Secretariats deal with Foreign Affairs, Defence, 
Home Affairs, Finance and Trade ; these are matters in which the federation 
is concerned to a greater extent than the republics. The matters in which 
the republics play the more important part in government are dealt with 
at the federal level by Secretariats of Legislation and Organization, General 
Economic Affairs, Industry, Agriculture and Forestry, Transport and 
Communications, Labour, Culture and Education, Health, Social Protection, 
Judicial Affairs, Information, and General Administration. Members of 
the Federal Executive Council may become heads of State Secretariats. 
The Secretariats of Foreign Affairs and Defence are necessarily headed by 
members of the Federal Executive Council. In addition, there are Admin- 
istrations responsible for such matters as Customs Administration, Geodetic 
Survey, Patent Rights, Civil Aviation, Federal Revenue Administration 
and so on, and a number of Boards, Commissions and Administrative 
Institutions. 

Co-ordination between the Federal Executive Council and the State 
Secretariat and Secretariats is achieved through a series of committees. 
The chairman and at least two members of each committee must be members 
of the Council; other members may be drawn from the Federal People’s 
Council, from senior members of the state-secretariats and secretariats 
as well as from representatives of interested institutions and organizations. 
These committees discuss proposals for new legislation drafted by the 
State Secretaries and prepare business for the Executive Council, which 
may invite their advice and observations on specific proposals, but all matters 
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within the Council’s jurisdiction are brought to a plenary session for decision. 
The Council has four Vice-Presidents. Several of the State Secretaries 
are members of the Federal Executive Council, though only those for Foreign 
Affairs and National Defence have a prescriptive right to be elected. 

The Federal Executive Council is advised on matters of public adminis- 
tration by the Organization and Administration Committee, one of the 
committees referred to in the previous paragraph, and by a Legal Council, 
an advisory organ of the Federal Executive Council. The Secretariat of 
Legislation and Organization has overall responsibility for the machinery 
of government, including political organization. The Secretariat of General 
Administration deals with personnel matters and approximates to the 
Establishment Divisions of the British Treasury. 

The difference between political and career appointments is not as clear-cut 
as in the United Kingdom or France. There is a well-defined career system 
which involves a two-year probation with a written examination at the end 
of it and a minimum of ten years’ service as a qualification for pensionable 
status, approximating to an established appointment. There are also 
recognizable cadres, in the French sense, that is successive grades in a 
particular category of service offering step-by-step promotion. At the same 
time a very large number of appointments are made by direct selection from 
candidates, who may apply in response to advertisement in the Official 
Gazette. No doubt many of these are in practice filled by applicants from 
the grade below. 

The individual civil servant is regarded as in the service of his agency— 
federal, republican or communal—but the system allows a good deal of 
mobility. Standardization of pay and conditions of service are secured, 
as in France, by legislation and a salary scheme applicable to all departments. 
In the higher ranges of the administration, many appointments are political 
in character, but the stability of the political system has minimized changes, 
so that in fact there is much of the continuity which is normally regarded 
as an important asset of a non-political career system. 

In the People’s Republics the same pattern of administration is repeated, 
with the difference that there is a President of the Executive Council, not a 
president of the republic. The distinction between State Secretariats and 
Secretariats is maintained, but the subjects reserved for the State Secretariats 
of the republics are Internal Affairs, Judicial Affairs and Finance. In Zagreb 
the republican Assembly still has the old Croatian name of Sabor, an 
interesting example of the maintenance of ancient traditions. 

The Autonomous District of Voivodina and the Autonomous Kosovo- 
Metohia Region have a somewhat simpler administrative structure. Voivodina, 
which is part of the ancient Pannonia, is the fertile agricultural area which 
in many ways is the most developed part of Serbia; but it has special 
administrative problems arising from the existence of national minorities, 
mainly Hungarian and Rumanian, using their own languages. 

The system of directly elected bicameral people’s assemblies, each with 
an executive council, also applies to the communes. These have secretariats, 
departments and other administrative units, dealing with specific functions 
of government and their work is co-ordinated by functional boards or by 
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committees of the communal assembly reminiscent of those in British local 
government. In Belgrade and some of the largest urban areas there is a 
two-tier municipal system somewhat on the lines of that in force in London, 
but the Councils of the People’s Committee of the city of Belgrade (correspond- 
ing to the London County Council) are elected by the members of the 
corresponding councils of the People’s Committees of the 17 communes 
(corresponding to the Metropolitan Boroughs). The republics, except 
Montenegro, are sub-divided into Districts, and here too members of the 
People’s Committees are elected by the corresponding committees at the 
lower level. The same procedure applies to the election of the councils 
of the republican assembly in the People’s Republic of Montenegro. : There 
are altogether nearly one hundred districts and cities. 


TRAINING OF ADMINISTRATORS 


This extensive system of representative assemblies, each with its executive 
organ, its functional committees and its administrative secretariats, has 
created an immense problem in public administration. In the 1,193 communes 
alone, there are 38,000 communal councillors and over 30,000 members 
of the councils of producers. Each of these units of government had 
additional executive functions placed upon it by the policy of devolution 
and the federal laws have more and more become directives to be administered 
at the lower levels. Some idea of the personnel problems involved may be 
judged from the fact that the number of staff (excluding the defence forces 
and the police) borne on the federal budget fell from 43,578 in 1948 to 8,060 
in 1955. Although administrators with experience of central government 
thus became available at lower levels of administration, it was decided that 
members of existing staffs should not be displaced merely because they 
had inadequate educational background for their enhanced functions. This 
created a training problem of the first magnitude. Administrative schools 
were set up to supplement the knowledge and qualifications not only of 
local officials but also of holders of political executive appointments in order 
to raise the general level of administration. 

These administrative schools were created in 1956 by federal law, which 
makes them the responsibility of the republics, one each in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, Croatia, Macedonia and Slovakia, and three in Serbia: at 
Belgrade, Nish and Novi Sad. Students are drawn from the middle ranks 
of the administration of the republics, communes and federal institutions 
and organizations, and individuals from outside the administration may also 
be admitted. Attendance is full time and on full pay, for two years. The 
basic principles of the teaching programme and the standards required 
for admission are prescribed by the Federal Executive Council. Special 
preliminary courses are arranged for candidates who do not satisfy the 
educational standards required and provision is also made for external students 
working through correspondence courses. The Administrative School of 
the Serbian Republic in Belgrade, for example, in its first two-year course 
from 1956 to 1958, trained 260 students of whom 246 qualified for the diploma. 
Of the total number, 132 came from communes, 58 from districts, 14 from 
the service of the republic and 56 from economic and social institutions. 
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The curriculum places considerable emphasis during the first year on 
the legal aspects of administration. In the second year the syllabus includes 
economic and social studies with special emphasis on the economic structure 
of the country and each student takes an optional subject related to his official 
duties. On the whole the course seems to give emphasis to theory rather 
than practice, but in concept it aims at educational development rather 
than vocational training; the indirect catalytic effect of bringing together 
students from such a diversity of decentralized units must be of great value 
in the development of common administrative practices. 

At Zagreb an Advanced School of Administration has been established 
which accepts students from throughout Yugoslavia, though the majority 
come from Croatia. This offers a two-year course at a somewhat higher 
level than the schools in the republics. It is residential but it also provides 
for external students. It accepts each year about 200 applicants who must 
satisfy the requirements of an entrance examination. As part of the 
curriculum, students, either individually or in small groups, have to prepare 
a thesis discussing some aspect of their professional task and at the end 
of the course a copy of the thesis is sent to the Executive Committee of their 
unit of administration so that it may be discussed in terms of the realities 
of the situation on their return to duty. 

Three other important developments are taking place in the improvement 
of public administration. At the University of Belgrade, the Faculty of 
Law is considering proposals for an alternative syllabus with heavy emphasis 
on economics and administration for third and fourth year students. An 
independent Institute of Social Sciences has also been set up in Belgrade, 
with a Political Science and Legal Department which will interest itself 
in matters of public administration. 

The Federal Executive Council has recently established an Institute of 
Public Administration to “lend aid to state organs and other institutions 
and organizations in the advancement of public administration,” to foster 
the improvement of personnel organization and training, to assist the work 
of the administrative schools, to help in the framing of professional exam- 
inations, to organize study courses and collect documentation, and to foster 
the study of problems of administration and management both in Yugoslavia 
and elsewhere. In connection with this last objective, it will absorb an 
Organization and Methods unit, which was already in existence before the 
creation of the Institute. The statutes of the Institute require every student 
attending its courses “‘ to defend before a commission his written thesis from 
the field of public administration,” before he qualifies for its diploma. 

Intimately interested in, if not directly associated with, developments in 
public administration is the very active Federal Institute of Productivity. 
One of the projects inspired by this organization is a Management Training 
Centre at Zagreb, set up in July 1955 with the aid of the International Labour 
Organization. 

CONCLUSION 
The measures of decentralization which have been imposed on this relatively 
young administrative system would have been a severe strain on the resources 
of a more developed public service and an impartial observer can only have 
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the greatest respect and admiration for the boldness with which they have 
been carried out. The idea of increasing popular participation by extensive 
devolution of authority is a challenging one. It is impossible for an outsider 
to assess the effectiveness of the administration as a whole. It is fairly obvious 
that with nearly 1,200 communes, operating in a country with great regional 
divergencies of historical and social background, standards must vary 
considerably and the same must hold true of the economic enterprises. This 
is not by any means a source of weakness. The fact that a high proficiency 
is achieved in some places sets a standard at which others can aim and the 
underlying concept of popular participation creates a direct interest in 
improvement. On the other hand it is not easy to see what forces stimulate 
the backward units when authority is so diffused. Presumably questions 
of disputed jurisdiction also arise from time to time and call for solution. 
The outsider is impressed by the purposefulness of those concerned with the 
building of the new administration, by their readiness to make a heavy 
financial investment in the various training schemes and by the general 
interest in progress which has been aroused throughout the administration. 
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Spanish Local Government 
By PRoFgessor L. Lopez Ropdo 


Professor Laureano Lopez Rodé is Head of the General Technical Secre- 

tariat, Prime Minister’s Department ; Professor of Public Administration 

Higher Studies in the University of Madrid and a member of the 
Spanish “‘ Cortes.” 


HERE is a long tradition of local government in Spain. Municipal 

liberties have deep roots and have flourished, not only because of the 
struggle between the King and the nobles in the Middle Ages, but also due 
to the Reconquest—the long war of eight centuries against the Moors. The 
King needed the assistance of the cities and towns in the carrying out of his 
great enterprise. He was thus obliged to grant them fueros and cartas pueblos, 
namely Bills of Rights and Royal Charters. These recognized a vast number 
of privileges, and were in effect the counter-entry in the profits and loss account 
of the royal enterprise. They also provided the special rules governing each 
local community, which thus became a kind of collective domain. Thus we 
find the strong Municipality, from the twelfth to the sixteenth century, 
taking an active part in political life. This was especially so in the case of 
the ciudades de voto en Cortes—that is to say, cities represented in Parliament. 
We have many cases of the Deputies of these cities voting against royal 
petitions to Parliament. Once the power of the nobles had been overcome, 
the King had therefore to turn against the Municipalities, so as to bring about 
the centralization of power. Hostility at the outset was underground, but 
eventually developed into an open struggle. The issue was settled at the 
battle of Villalar, when the commoners from the Municipalities were defeated 
by Charles V, and the absolutist and centralized régime became a fact. 
General laws took precedence over local privileges, the latter becoming of a 
purely financial nature. 

The advent of absolutism entailed the decline of Parliament, and the 
consequent disappearance of the Deputies of the cities, which, from then on, 
are no longer represented in the State. On the other hand, the State is no 
longer nurtured with the sap of local life. The presence of the State is, 
however, felt in local government, in the person of the Corregidor (the King’s 
representative). Local Authorities are eclipsed by the delegate of the 
central power. 

The change-over from absolutism to the parliamentary system did not 
bring about a notable change in this state of affairs. It has rightly been said 
that the Executive is the heir of the absolute monarch. The central power in 
the nineteenth century followed the same line with the Municipalities as it 
had done under the old system. The Municipality was rather regarded as 
the last cog in the machinery of the State. It was therefore shaped and 
regulated with a single centralizing criterion. The Cortes of Cadiz, which 
founded Spanish constitutionalism, are a good example of this overlogical 
approach. Another instance is the division of the country into forty-nine 
Provinces in 1833 a division which ignored the fact of history, but was in 
accordance with the lines laid down by the Constitution of 1812. According 
to this the then division of the country into fourteen kingdoms, two 
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principalities and one domain had to be changed. The change was considered 
advantageous for the administration of justice and for introducing system 
into the collection of taxes. These are pragmatic and unifying criteria which 
ignore history. 

The same principle is found in the eight Municipal Acts passed in little 
more than half a century of constitutional government. The common 
feature of all these Acts was their lack of stability. There were so many 
changes in legislation that one of them—that of 1823—was put into force 
and withdrawn four times. The last Local Government Act of the century— 
passed in 1877—was the one that remained in force for the longest period. 
The reason for this was certainly not the intrinsic worth of the Act, but 
rather the lack of agreement over the wording of the one which was to 
replace it. More than thirty Reform Bills were drawn up, but none became 
law. Each raised a storm of opinion for and against. The most important 
was that introduced in Parliament by Maura in 1907. It gave rise to 
exactly 1,938 amendments. 


THE STATUTES OF CALVO SOTELO 


Finally, the Municipal Statute, approved by Royal Decree on the 
8th March 1924, and the Provincial Statute approved by Royal Decree 
on the 20th March 1925, put into effect the long-desired local government 
reform. These Statutes, the work of Calvo Sotelo, mark the beginning of 
what we may call the contemporary era in the history of Spanish local 
government. 

The Statutes of Calvo Sotelo still inspire our present legislation. The 
far-reaching political changes that the country has undergone in the last 
thirty years (Dictatorship, Constitutional Monarchy, Republic and the 
present system of government) have not erased the work of Calvo Sotelo. 
Authors of opposing points of view have unanimously recognized the great 
value of his work. The parliamentary debates during the Republic were the 
occasion for the public expression of praise for the Statutes, despite the fact 
that the Republic had abrogated all the legislation of the Dictatorship, 
including the Statutes. Moreover, the republican Municipal Act of 1935 
and the present Local Government Act follow in general terms the principles 
laid down in the Statutes of Calvo Sotelo. 

Thus Professor Jordana could say: “In the same way that von Stein, 
governing Prussia for a short period of scarcely eighteen months, left such a 
deep impression that all subsequent Governments which undertook loa 
government reform, studied his works and followed the lines laid down by 
him, so will the world of Calvo Sotelo in Spain be as a signpost setting the 
course to be followed.” 

The most important characteristic of the Statute of 1924 was respect for 
tradition and social facts. Any of the municipal glories remaining from th 
past were carefully reflected in the Act. An example was the system of tht 
open forum, with the participation of all the villagers in the running o 
the village affairs. 

In memory of the ancient fueros (Bills of Rights), and in accordance with 
the modern trend of local government in the United States, the Statut 
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opened up the possibility of each Municipality running its affairs according 
to its special characteristics. This was the adoption of the “ charter 
system ”—a veritable lex specialis for the municipality in question. 

It is worthwhile stressing the viewpoint on this question which is found 
in the preamble to the Statute: “‘ The aim is to give each Municipality the 
most suitable politico-administrative structure. To do so, it would not even 
be sufficient if there were laid down in the Act twenty models based on the 
most widespread types of municipal life existing in the country. Geography, 
agriculture, production, communications, language, customs, &c.—all these 
entail a very much wider range of possible types. There is only one way to 
get round this difficulty—to grant to each Municipality the right to lay down 
its own rules. This is what is done in the Statute, which permits the charter 
system, words which embody a deep-rooted Spanish tradition. Under this 
system each Town Council will decide on its own structure, with the fullest 
respect, naturally, for the sovereignty of the State. A novel feature of the 
charter system is that it allows the introduction of administration by 
committee or by manager. The increase of the powers granted to the com- 
mittee or manager is counterbalanced by a similar increase in the rights of 
the citizen. In this way we find in the same system the highest degree of 
authority and democracy.” 

There is nothing to be added to these words of the preamble to the Statute 
of 1924. 

As against the rigid criterion of the Act of 1877, which only recognized 
municipal status for centres of population of more than two thousand 
inhabitants, the Statute of 1924 also gave this status to smaller groupings, 
such as parishes, villages and other small communities. Moreover, it gave 
them juridical personality. The municipal system and the structure of 
local finances were also fully and effectively set out in the Statute. This put 
an end to flaws in the former legislation, and these rules have been 
incorporated almost entirely into the present system. When the Republic 
revoked all the laws of the Dictatorship, it was however necessary to leave 
in force the second Section of the Statute. This referred to local finances, 
proving that no substitute could be found for the rules laid down in the 
Statute in this connection. 

Finally, the Statute of Calvo Sotelo can be considered as the Magna Carta 
of municipal autonomy. It was based on the conviction that the greatness 
of Spain has always run parallel to that of the Municipalities, and that the 
principal cause of the national decadence has been to be out of touch with 
the Spanish people. The Statute aimed at a new vitality, by granting a wide 
autonomy to the Municipalities. It cut the links which bound them to the 
Civil Governor, the delegate of the Government in the Province. A great 
step forward was taken, putting an end to the over-concentration of powers, 
a grave weakness with which we had been afflicted for a long time whereby 
the official will, decided in the Ministry of the Interior, had taken the place 
of the social will. As from this Statute, municipal decisions on matters falling 
Within their competence were not conducted through central government 
channels. Appeals could be made against these decisions to Administrative 
Tribunals, without having to take the matter up with the Civil Governor 
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within a graded system of control. Moreover the Town Councils were given 
the right of appeal against any act of the central government which might 
undermine their authority. 

The reform of local government under the Republic was outlined in the 
Constitution of 1931, and was put into effect by the Local Government 
Act of the 3lst October 1935. Fortunately, good sense prevailed and what 
had been achieved by the Statute of 1924 was respected. The majority of 
the precepts of the Statute were reintroduced, with some slight modifications 
of little interest, almost all of which were due to the necessary adaptation to 
the new political situation. Thus, for example, the corporate suffrage laid 
down in the Statute was annulled, and individual suffrage was substituted. 
There was no change in the basis of local finance, or as stated above, the 
second Section of the Statute of 1924 which was not revoked. The 
provisions set out in the Statute of Calvo Sotelo relating to the following 
matters also remained in force: Population and Municipal Boundaries; 
Organization and running of Town Council Affairs; Public Works, Services, 
and properties, &c., belonging to the Municipality; Procedure; Rates; 
Local Government Officers, and Local Health. In short, it can be said that 
during the Republic local affairs in Spain continued along the lines laid 
down in the Statute of 1924. 

The Spanish war broke out a year after the Local Government Act of 1935. 
As a result some of its precepts were revoked, to adapt local government to 
the new state of affairs. Thus the powers of Town Councils were increased 
in matters connected with the reconstruction of towns and the repair of 
damage caused by the war. At the same time, it was proposed to carry out 
a “ reform of the system and the administration of local bodies.” 

This proposal led to the Local Government Act of the 17th July 1945, 
which set out basic principles and empowered the Government to draw up 
a detailed Act. The time for study to which the Bill was submitted was 
therefore very long. Almost seven years elapsed from the time of the 
establishment of the committee entrusted with drawing up the Bill. At the 
end of 1944, the Minister of the Interior, Professor Perez Gonzalez had 
introduced in Parliament a Draft Bill on Local Government made up of sixty 
basic principles. The Parliamentary Committee worked carefully on the 
study of it. After lively discussions 163 amendments were introduced into it. 
Finally the Parliament in plenary session passed the new Act on the 14th July 
1945. The text which set out the details of the 1945 Act is dated the 16th 
December 1950. Difficulties arose in applying Section 3 of the Act. This lays 
down rules with regard to municipal and provincial finances. These difficulties 
led to the reform of the Act by one dated the 3rd December 1953. Both 
Acts have been combined in the final text of the 24th June 1955. 

We thus reach the end of the legislative development, and our task is now 
to trace the general form of Spanish local government at present, as laid down 
in the Local Government Act (Municipal and Provincial). 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 
The first point to be considered is the character which Spanish positive law 
attributes to local bodies. In connection with this point the two opposed 
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doctrinal trends are well known. On the one hand we have the legalist 
approach which sees local bodies as the creation of the legislator. On the 
other there is the “ naturalist” approach which sees them as the product 
of the historical evolution of the social life of a people. Spanish legislation 
is a firm believer in the second concept, stating in Article 1 of the Act that the 
Municipalities are “ natural entities.” This statement is also to be found 
in the Statute of Calvo Sotelo which in turn is a rectification of the legalist 
definition of the Act of 1877. 

To understand the full scope of the concept of the Municipality as a 
natural entity it is necessary to bear in mind that what is natural is not 
necessarily what is spontaneous. We must remember that custom forms a 
second nature. Therefore, we must not think that the recognition of the 
natural character of the Municipality implies a return to the Middle Ages, 
with its particular and dispersed system. 

Professor Perez Gonzalez, when moving in Parliament the Bill of 1945, 
said in this connection that “ local life is a reality which asserts itself naturally 
and vigorously, as befits a being.” For this reason the Act carries to an 
extreme its respect for social realities. We can see this in the fact that it 
recognizes smaller local entities and ancient communities. The sociological 
teality of the Act is shown in the admission of the system of charters, through 
which Municipalities can choose their own administrative and financial 
organization. This point is also reflected in the existence of special laws 
for large cities. 

By affirming the natural character of local entities the Act infers that such 
entities spring from a social reality which the law does not create. It confines 
itself to a recognition of this reality. The law can obviously create new forms, 
in order to remould social communities. It can also transform the structure 
of their representative organs. It must, however, respect, the requirements 
of social life. It must take them as a basis for its precepts. These precepts 
will be more perfect to the extent that they are moulded in accordance with 
social life. 

The Act therefore starts from the recognition of the natural character of 
the Municipality and tries to shape the juridical system in accordance with 
the position which befits the Municipality in the present state of social 
tvolution. 

It is essential to have in mind the conditions of life in our time in order to 
understand fully the place of the Municipality within the State organization, 
he inter-relationship of Municipalities, and the: functions which Local 
Authorities ought to fulfil. 

In this century the increased speed of transport and advances in means of 
communication have done away with distances. They have brought together 
peoples which were formerly isolated from each other. They have increased 
the inter-dependence of different local groupings in the same national 
©mmunity. We are in the final stage of a long process of assimilation which 
8 making the State more and more a compact block. 

It may be true, as has been said by Ruiz del Castillo, Director of the 
Institute of Local Government Studies, that there is something vital, some- 
thing that cannot be assimilated in local realities—something over and above 
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all political trends. It is none the less true, however, that there exists a great 
gulf between the bucolic character of former times and the present. Then 
the cities lived to themselves, isolated from the outside world by a drawbridge, 
immersed in the thickness of some wood which was perhaps traversed by an 
uncertain road. In sharp contrast, we have nowadays a powerful nervous 
system of telegraphic and telephonic lines, railways, highways, and air 
services, not to mention the invisible sounds which are carried across the 
ether. In the present century everything is interlinked and mutually 
dependent. The Municipality, whether it wishes or not, has to give up for 
ever its former isolation. On the other hand, municipal services are today 
much more complex. They call for an economic and technical capacity 
vastly superior to that of former times. It is very difficult for a Municipality, 
above all if it is small, to be self-sufficient. Public Works, Public Health, 
economic problems and other matters require a large number of technical 
personnel not always available in smaller communities. From this springs 
the necessity of turning to the State for help, so that the latter, with its 
personnel, may meet these requirements of modern civilization. 

The Spanish Local Government Act clearly aims at interpenetration. 
Its first principle is that the central and local administrations are not two 
antagonistic powers. They are, in fact, complementary. It is necessary to 
ensure that these powers live together and do not simply exist together. The 
principle is recognized that the Municipality has its own life distinct from 
that of the State. Section 1 of the Act lays down that it is up to th 
Municipalities, through their representative organs, to govern and direct the 
special interests of their areas. They have full legal powers for this purpose. 
In Article 111, the following matters are enumerated as falling within th 
competence of the Municipality: Town and Country Planning, Health, 
Supplies, Transport, Education, City and Rural Police, Administration of 
Municipal Property and Belongings, &c.* It must, however, be noted tha 
the above-mentioned Article does not state that these matters belom 
exclusively to the competence of the Municipality. Here the criterion 
underlying Article 103 of the Republican Act is still valid. This stated: 
** Municipal competence shall not hinder the works and services for which 
the State is responsible.” That is to say, the municipal competence dos 
not imply a closed boundary, but allows for full collaboration with th 
services of the State. 

The intervention of local bodies in the State is clearly seen in the fact tha 
one hundred Mayors have seats in Parliament, and that there are fifty Deputies 
representing the Provincial bodies. 

Thus the State takes an interest in local affairs, and at the same time th 
Municipalities and the Provinces are present in the deliberations of 
highest organ of the State. However, the Municipalities and the Provin 
have full juridical personality, which is different from that of the State 
The principle of municipal autonomy is maintained with certain limitatio 

*The Municipalities are obliged to provide the following services: rural poli 
drinking water, street lighting, cemeteries, collection of refuse, sanitary control | 
foodstuffs and a number of others. These obligatory functions vary if the Municipalif 
is of more or less than 5,000 inhabitants. The obligatory functions of the Provind 
Councils are: hospitals, homes for the aged and children, anti-tuberculosis servit 
treatment of infectious diseases, &c. 
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MUNICIPAL ORGANIZATION 

There are two or three organs in each Municipality dependent on whether 

the communities have more or less than 2,000 inhabitants. In the former 

there are three organs: the Mayor, the Permanent Committee and the 
plenary Town Council. The smaller communities, which make up 

74 per cent. of Spanish Municipalities, have only a Mayor and a Town 

Council. 

The Town Council and the Permanent Committee are working bodies 
which run the affairs of the community. The latter is made up of deputies 
of the Mayor, who preside over the committees for the different services. 
It meets weekly to handle outstanding business. The Act lays down 
specifically which matters come within its competence. 

The Mayor is the most important organ of municipal life. He embodies 
the triple function of Chairman of the Town Council, Head of the Municipal 
Administration, and Delegate of the Government. The post of Mayor is 
obligatory and unpaid. The holder is appointed by the Minister of the 
Interior in capitals of Provinces and Municipalities of more than 10,000 
inhabitants. Otherwise the appointment is made by the Civil Governor. 
The powers of the Mayor as Chairman of the Municipal Council and head 
of the Municipal Administration are clearly set out in Article 116. They 
are as follows : 

(a) To call, preside over, suspend and close the meetings and to direct the 
discussions of the Council. He possesses the casting vote. 

(6) To publish, carry out and have fulfilled the agreed decisions of the 
Council, when there does not exist a legal cause for their suspension. 

(c) To direct and supervise municipal services and works, the urban and 
rural police and food supplies, and to draw up the regulations which may 
be necessary. 

(d) To open disciplinary action against municipal employees, and to suspend 
them from their functions. To appoint and dismiss municipal police 
agents and any workers subject to the labour laws. 

(e) To suppresss and punish acts of disobedience against his authority and 
offences against municipal rules and regulations. 

(f) To order payments and to make a statement of the accounts of municipal 
property and the administration of the budget. 

(g) To represent in the judicial and administrative fields, the Municipal 

Council and dependent entities. This applies to all kinds of juridical 

relations, and the Mayor can delegate his authority for the carrying out 

of these functions. 

(h) To preside over the auctions and bids for sale, rent, hire and supplies, 

and all kinds of tenders for municipal services and works. 

To draw up the internal regulations which may be necessary for the 

carrying out of the different services, and to exercise all other powers 

of local government and municipal administration which are not expressly 
reserved for the Council, and those which the Council may delegate 
to him. 

They are identical with those of the Republican Act except, however, 

where they are widened in the last part of this Article, wherein the Mayor is 
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entrusted with “ all the other faculties in the government and administration 
of the Municipality, not expressly reserved for the Town Council and the 
Permanent Committee.” 

The Town Council is the organ in which decisions are taken. It is made 
up of the Mayor, who is the Chairman, and of a certain number of elected 
Councillors, varying from three to twenty-four, according to the number of 
inhabitants. The Council is entrusted principally with the passing of 
budgets, the financial system and the drawing up of rules and regulations. 

The competence of the Town Council is set out in Article 121 and covers 
all activities not mentioned in Article 116. The Council can create, modify 
or dissolve municipal departments, committees, &c. It can propose changes 
in the organic or economic structure of the Municipality. The Council may 
suppress smaller local entities within municipal boundaries and divide the 
Municipality into districts. It is able to purchase and to dispose of municipal 
goods and property. It must decide on the contracts for works and services, 
including transport, within the Municipality. It must approve budgets, 
examine accounts and authorize credits. The Council has to pass general 
regulations. It must advise the Government on municipal matters. 

In the exercise of his powers, the Mayor can appoint deputies from among 
the Councillors to represent him. The number of deputies cannot exceed 
half the total number of Councillors. 

In Article 362, it is laid down that the Mayor can suspend the decisions of 
the Council in the following four cases : 

(a) When the Council is acting ultra vires ; 

(6) When the decision would infringe the Penal Code ; 

(c) When any decision is contrary to public order; and 

(d) When a decision is a clear breach of the law. 

In Article 363 it is set out that, with regard to the first three cases, the Mayor 
must inform the Civil Governor within the space of two days, who must 
take a decision within eight days. Otherwise the ruling of the Council shall 
be considered as binding. In the fourth case, the Mayor must inform the 
provincial Administrative Tribunal within two days, and this latter body 
must take a decision within a fortnight. An appeal can be made against this 
decision to the Supreme Court (Chamber of Contentieuse-Administrative). 

The Council is elected by a rather complex procedure. One-third is 
elected by heads of families and other residents in the district, another third 
by the Trade Unions and the remainder by Councillors of the two former 
groups, from residents in the Municipality who are members of economic, 
cultural and professional bodies. The last are taken from a list of candidates 
proposed by the Civil Governor, which list is three times the number of 
Councillors so to be elected. 

The aim of the Act in fixing this special electoral system was to replace 
the universal suffrage with an organic one, based on the family, the Trade 


Union, and cultural, economic bodies, &c. Ancient precedents of this organic 


suffrage can be found in the old family vote fogar, the Valencian Guilds, 
the Basque Deputations, the Principality of Asturias and the Parliament 
of Navarre. More recently there is the Municipal Statute of 1924, which, 
as stated above, also provided for corporate representation. 
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The main argument used in favour of this electoral system is this. 
Municipal life is a communal activity to an extent even higher than that of 
the family. The Municipality is made up of a community of families living 
in a certain area. It is therefore logical that municipal representation is 
attained, not through individuals, but through the families. The family, 
the primary social cell, thus becomes the channel through which individual 
citizens are incorporated into public offices. 

I do not with to become involved in the discussion which has arisen from 
a doctrinal point of view over electoral systems. I even admit that family 
and corporate suffrage has had such outstanding defenders as Professor 
Hauriou, who advocated that universal suffrage could be improved on by one 
of a family and professional nature. I only wish to point out that the system 
as laid down in the Spanish Local Government Act, which at the outset 
appeared to be the only one allowed by the present political system, must 
not be considered as unchangeable. Prior to the Local Government Act of 
1945 and the Spanish Bill of Rights, another Act of a constitutional nature 
was promulgated. This was the Referendum Act, which marks a return 
to universal suffrage, by granting the vote to “all men and women in the 
country of more than 21 years of age.” 


CENTRAL CONTROL 


In Spain there exist two kinds of Public Administration. First there is the 
State Administration, with central and local organs. The most important 
central organ is the Cabinet and the most important local organs of Central 
Administration are the Civil Governor and the delegates of the Ministry 
in the Provinces. The Act which governs the State Administration is dated 
the 26th July 1957, and makes no reference to Local Government (Muni- 
cipalities and Provinces). 

Secondly, there is Local Government, which has a juridical personality 
entirely different from that of the State. It is regulated by the Act of the 
24th June 1955. Local Administration is divided into two spheres—the 
Municipality and the Province. 

Article 204 describes the Province as a grouping of Municipalities, but 
the Provincial Council does not exercise control over the constituent municipal 
elements. 

The autonomy of local bodies is clearly shown in the system of appeals. 
The Act proclaims the autonomy of the Municipality in relation to the Civil 
Governor, by declaring that acts and decisions of Local Authorities and 
Corporations are to be taken up directly before Administrative Tribunals. 
In the same way it is recognized that the citizens have a right to take the 
necessary action in the ordinary Courts against acts and decisions of these 
Authorities and Corporations when they infringe civil rights. 

In contrast to the Local Government Act of the last century and to the 
French system, the present Act does away with the control of the Civil 
Governor over municipal decisions. Only a small number of matters come 
within the control of the central administration, and recourse may always 
be had by the Municipalities to the jurisdiction of the Administrative Courts. 
These few cases have already been mentioned in our reference to Article 362, 
in which we have seen that the Mayor can refer certain municipal decisions 
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to the Civil Governor. An appeal can be made to the Ministry of the Interior 
against the findings of the Civil Governor. If the Ministry does not take a 
decision within the period of one month, the Municipal decision is considered 
as binding. An appeal may be made against the decision of the Ministry 
to the Supreme Court (Chamber of Contentieuse-Administrative). 

In financial matters there is also State control, but not through the Civil 
Governor. For instance, the municipal budget, approved by the Council, 
must be sent to the Provincial Delegate of the Treasury, after a period in 
which the public can raise any objections to it. The Provincial Delegate 
must give his decision within one month. If he does not do so, the budget 
is considered as approved, unless the Treasury Delegate has rejected it 
for some legal reason. An appeal may be made against the Delegate’s decision 
to the Economic-Administrative Tribunal. 

On the other hand, the Act introduced some very useful changes, which 
tend to perfect the system of private appeals against municipal decisions. 
All juridical guarantees recognized in the previous Acts are preserved. Both 
kinds of appeals to Administrative Tribunals are allowed. On the one hand 
there are “‘ subjective” appeals, which imply full juridical rights for the 
Tribunal to change municipal decisions, when there is an infringement 
of an administrative right of the appellant. Secondly, there are “ objective” 
appeals, which only permit the Tribunal to annul municipal decisions, on 
the grounds of the Local Authority not being competent, a mistake in 
procedure, or any other infringement of administrative rules or regulations, 
provided the appellant has a direct interest in the affair. Both of these appeals 
are free of cost. With regard to the latter, some interesting procedural 
modifications have been introduced. For example, not only the interested 
parties may appeal against the verdict, but so also the party which appeared 
voluntarily before the Tribunal to support the validity of the municipal 
or provincial decision, against which the appeal was made. The norms 
with regard to “ administrative silence ” have also been perfected, and it is 
clearly laid down that any petition or claim shall be considered as rejected 
in the following circumstances: if, after three months from the entry of 
the petition or claim in the register of the local body no decision is published 
or notified, and at any time within a year the citizen gives notice of the delay, 
and there is still no decision within the period of one month. (This regulation 
also applies to decisions of the State Administration when it intervenes in 
local affairs.) 

The responsibility of the Administration is also set out. Local bodies 
shall be responsible in Civil Courts for any damages caused to the rights 
of the citizens by the activities of their organs or officers acting within their 
respective competences. On the other hand, Local Authorities and their 
officers are also subject to the civil, criminal and administrative responsibility 
which may result from the carrying out of their duties. 


LOCAL FINANCE 


The most noteworthy modifications introduced by the Act deal with local 
finances, for stress is laid on the importance of providing the Municipalities 
and Provinces with sufficient economic means for the fulfilment of theit 
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aims. Autonomy is a fiction when financial resources are lacking. It is 
thus not enough to enumerate a long list of matters which fall within the 
powers of the Municipality. It is also essential to provide the wherewithal 
for the Municipality to implement these powers. Bearing this fact in mind, 
the Act has increased the finances of the Municipalities by 30 per cent. and 
those of the Provinces by 42 per cent. Two of the principles underlying 
the system of taxation are, first, that local finances are separated from those 
of the State (the former still contribute to the upkeep of certain services 
of the Central Administration, as was formerly the case), and, second, that 
the Municipalities are allowed to introduce those taxes from a list of permitted 
taxes which they deem most opportune or convenient. The Act upholds 
the principle of local autonomy in financial matters, within, however, limits 
fixed by the needs for co-ordination with the economic interests of the State. 

In addition to its own system of taxes, which are set out in the Act and 
can only be altered with Government authorization, the Municipality receives 
the whole of certain taxes levied by the State and the Province, and a part 
of others. Among the latter are the State and Provincial taxes on industrial 
and private property, in which the municipal share is increased by the Act. 
Examples of taxes which the Municipality itself can levy are taxes on 
entertainments, vacant land suitable for building purposes, alcoholic drinks 
and certain foodstuffs, and luxury articles. There is also a levy for the increase 
in the value of property due to new municipal works or services, such as 
the installation of new street lighting or water supplies. Municipalities of 
less than 20,000 inhabitants receive help from the Province to balance their 
budget, when they are unable to do so from their own resources. 

To a certain extent the finances of the Province are similar to those of 
the Municipality, except that the Province cannot receive assistance in 
balancing its budget. It has, however, its own system of taxes, including 
one on property, and also shares in the distribution of State taxation. 

Compulsory personal service can be introduced in the traditional form, 
and adopted in Municipalities of less than 10,000 inhabitants. Personal 
service of this kind is obligatory for males of between eighteen and fifty-five 
years, who may be called to work for a period of fifteen days each year on, 
among other things, public works and the maintenance of roads. The duration 
of the work may not exceed three days at any one time, and those liable 
may be excused by paying an amount equivalent to normal daily wages 
for the work in question. This work can be of great assistance to small 
Municipalities which lack the necessary financial resources. It can be applied 
not only to public works and services of an urgent and extraordinary nature, 
but also to the normal running of local affairs. 

We can sum up by stating that there has in fact been a great change for 
the better in local finances, which had hitherto been rather precarious. 

This is the outline of Local Government in Spain as laid down in the 
Act. We cannot be over-exacting in judging the worth of the juridical 
precepts. All doctrines must pass the test of being put into practice. Their 
Success depends on the extent to which they have been able to grasp social 
realities and renew the traditions of national life. 
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Haldane Essay Competition, 1959 





The Haldane Essay Competition, which is organized by 
the Royal Institute of Public Administration, has been held 
annually since 1924. It aims to secure significant and 
original contributions to the study of the practice and 
history of public administration. 


The prize for the 1959 Competition will be the Haldane 


Silver Medal and £50. Additional money awards will be 
made if the Judges consider other contributions to be of 
high merit. In the past, awards up to £25 have been made 
for commended essays. 


Among the suitable kinds of subject are: 
(a) analyses and discussions of current problems in the 
field of government and public administration ; 


(b) studies of present day administrative practices with a 
view to their improvement or to a greater under- 
standing of them ; 


(c) comparative studies of the administrative methods 
and ideas of two or more countries, of which one 
should be a member of the British Commonwealth ; 


(d) studies of the history and development of govern- 
ment and public administration. 


The Judges for the 1959 Competition will be Sir 
GEOFFREY KING, K.C.B., K.B.E., M.C., lately Permanent 
Secretary to the Ministry of Pensions and National 
Insurance, and BryAN KeitH-Lucas, Senior Lecturer in 
Local Government in the University of Oxford. 


All essays should be sent to the Director, who will 
gladly supply a copy of the rules and any further 
information, by not later than 31st October 1959. 
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Professional Bodies in the United Kingdom 


By Miss JENNIFER S. HINES 


Until her tragic death in a recent motor accident, Miss Hines was a very 
gifted Research Officer of the Royal Institute. This article is part of a paper 
she prepared for the International Institute of Administrative Sciences. 


I, JURIDICIAL FEATURES 


Legal Status 


ROFESSIONAL bodies in the United Kingdom do not have any common 

or distinctive legal status. The oldest, such as the Inns of Court and the 
Royal College of Physicians, still show traces of their descent from the 
mediaeval guilds, whose legal attributes cannot easily be classified under 
any modern scheme. The older branch of the legal profession—the 
barristers—continues to govern itself through the four Inns of Court and 
two joint bodies created by the Inns—the General Council of the Bar and 
the Council of Legal Education. The Inns of Court remain wholly 
exceptional, in that their powers are not limited by any governing instrument 
and they are not subject to control by the courts or to supervision by any 
organ of the government. 

Most modern professional bodies, however, fall into one of four main 
juridical categories, though the first three of these are not exclusively 
confined to such bodies and have not been devised to meet their special 
circumstances : 

(i) Voluntary unincorporated associations. This was the form assumed by 
the earliest modern professional associations which emerged in the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. They often started as informal 
dining clubs for persons with common professional interests, notably 
among solicitors—the other branch of the legal profession which in 
England are quite separate from the barristers organized through the 
Inns of Court—and civil engineers. Their legal status, like that of all 
other clubs at the time, was governed by a more or less coherent body 
of rules evolved by the courts as to the rights of individuals to associate 
for the promotion of a common purpose. As their activities extended, 
their lack of corporate status produced considerable disadvantages, 
in so far’ as they could not sue or be sued nor hold property, except 
through trustees; their officers might be exposed to personal liability 
for their acts; and their objects and rules could not be altered without 
the concurrence of every member. 

(ii) Badies incorporated by Royal Charter. Professional bodies first sought 
to obtain the advantages of corporate status by applying for a Royal 
Charter of Incorporation. The first professional association to receive a 
Charter was the Institution of Civil Engineers (1828), shortly followed by 
the Law Society (for solicitors, 1831), the Royal Institute of British 
Architects (1837), the Pharmaceutical Society (1843) and the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons (1844). The grant of a Charter is a 
function of the Royal Prerogative, not limited in any way by Parliament, 
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but exercised by the Queen through and on the advice of the Privy 
Council. The Privy Council has since mediaeval times been the official 
council of the Sovereign. Its members include all past and present 
ministers and many other distinguished persons several hundred in all. 
Nowadays, its proceedings are largely confined to giving formal effect 
to executive acts already decided upon by the government. The Lord 
President of the Council is a senior Cabinet Minister answerable to 
Parliament for the work of the Privy Council Office. Notices of 
applications for Royal Charters are normally publicized and objections 
considered, but it is not usual for the Privy Council to hold public 
hearings or publish the reasons for its decisions. 

A Charter confers no material advantage on the association or its members. 
They may not apply their funds for purposes outside their objects, as defined 
in their Charter and By-Laws, which cannot be modified except by the act 
or with the assent of the Privy Council. 

Nevertheless, the general tendency in granting or refusing Charters has 
been such as to confer considerable prestige value on the possession of a 
Charter as a recognition either of pre-eminence over other bodies in the same 
professional field (e.g. the chartered accountants and chartered secretaries) 
or of the emergence of a specialism within an existing profession as a distinct 
profession in its own right (e.g. the numerous engineering institutions). 

Though there are no binding rules, Charters are normally granted only to 
benevolent institutions, learned societies, and cultural, educational and 
scientific professional organizations not run for profit, in recognition of 
outstanding achievement in a particular sphere. Questions taken into 
consideration in deciding on particular applications include (1) whether the 
objects of the body are of general usefulness and not merely designed to 
promote the interests of its own members ; (2) whether it has been established 
sufficiently long to prove its stability and utility; (3) whether its financial 
position is sound; (4) whether it is fully representative of the interests it 
purports to serve, and whether its status in its own sphere is generally 
recognized ; and (5) whether its standing or circumstances differentiate it 
from other organizations with similar objects. In the case of a professional 
body, it is normally required to be an examining body and to make examination 
qualifications a condition of membership. 

Today there are some 60 chartered professional associations. The 
professions they cover include solicitors, accountants, secretaries, architects, 
engineers, surveyors, auctioneers and land agents, librarians, nurses and 
radiologists. One or two new Charters have been granted in most years since 
World War II, the most recent successful applicants being the British 
Institute of Radiology and the Institute of Municipal Treasurers and 
Accountants. 

(iii) Associations Incorporated under the Companies Acts. Since 1862 any 
professional association has been able to secure incorporation on 
application to the Board of Trade, which cannot refuse an application 
if it complies with the statutory provisions. This is now the commonest 
form of professional association. About a hundred such national 
professional associations were listed in a leading national yearbook for 
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1958. They range from the British Medical Association—one of the 
largest and most powerful of all professional bodies in the country— 
to the Institute of Bankers, the Institute of Brewing, the Institute of 
Cost and Works Accountants, the British Optical Association, the 
Institute of Almoners (Inc.) and the Society of Incorporated Engineers. 
Practically all these take advantage of the provision whereby “ companies 
not for profit ” can apply to the Board of Trade for a licence to omit the 
word “ Limited ” from their title without forfeiting any of the advantages 
of limited liability. They are governed, like any other company, by a 
Memorandum of Association (alterable by application to the courts and, 
in the case of “‘ companies not for profit,” with the assent of the Board of 
Trade for fundamental changes) and by Articles of Association alterable, 
through appropriate procedures, by the company acting alone. 

fiv) Statutory Registration Authorities. This last small group of professional 
bodies, unlike the other three, originate not from spontaneous growth 
within the profession but from state intervention to protect the public 
against practice by unqualified or otherwise undesirable persons. 
Parliament has by legislation conferred powers to compile registers of 
qualified practitioners, to inspect and approve courses of study and 
examinations as qualifications for registration, and generally to promote 
high standards of professional education; and, in specified cases and 
through prescribed procedures, to erase names from the register. 

The registration authority is in most cases an ad hoc statutory body 
including representatives of the appropriate professional associations and 
training institutions and of the State (i.e. government departments particularly 
concerned with the profession and/or the Privy Council). Registration 
authorities of this type include the General Medical Council, the General 
Dental Council, the General Nursing Council, the Central Midwives Board 
and the Architects Registration Council of the United Kingdom. 

Exceptionally, powers of registration have been conferred on pre-existing 
professional associations, notably the Law Society, the Pharmaceutical 
Society, the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons and the Chartered Institute 
of Patent Agents (which maintains the professional register on behalf of the 
Board of Trade), or on government departments (for mining engineers and 
merchant navy officers and, as regards the ultimate responsibility, for patent 
agents). 

Public or Private Status 


English law makes no clear distinction between public and private bodies. 
The terms have acquired a considerable emotive content and it is frequently 
a matter for argument and, in the last resort, of personal preference, into 
which category a particular organization should be placed. Professional 
bodies and universities are both marginal cases of this kind. 

None of them, however, can be classed as a “‘ governmental body ” in the 
sense defined by D. N. Chester as “‘ one in which the governing person or 
body is either elected under the usual electoral system of the State or is 
appointed by one or more persons who have been so elected.”* The only 


*“ Public Corporations and the Classification of Administrative Bodies,” Political 
Studies, Vol. I, No. 1, 1953, p. 40. 
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exception is where a government department has itself been made a 
registration authority. Otherwise, even statutory registration authorities 
normally include only a minority of government-appointed members. Other 
professional bodies, whether chartered or not, with negligible exceptions, 
have governing bodies elected or appointed entirely by their own members. 

If, using another criterion, the distinction between “ public” and 
“* private ” were drawn according to whether a body is financed from public 
funds, professional bodies would again fall into the private category. The 
position of the universities would be more debatable, since the largest part 
of their income is derived from government grants but they are not wholly 
financed by the State and their finances are much less closely controlled by 
Parliament than those of government departments. 

Their objectives, however, give some grounds for placing both universities 
and many professional bodies in the public group. Statutory registration 
authorities have been established primarily to protect the public (against 
practice by the unqualified) rather than to safeguard the position of 
registered practitioners. Chartered professional associations are normally 
expected to be of general usefulness and not merely to serve the interests of 
their own members. Most of the non-chartered associations are “‘ companies 
not for profit ” explicitly debarred from making their members’ pecuniary 
advancement their overriding aim. Professional bodies in all three groups 
are also engaged in important educational functions, which, in their absence, 
would no doubt fall to be undertaken by some organ of the State. 

A distinction can also be drawn according to the origins of the professional 
body. The statutory registration authorities, brought into being by Act of 
Parliament, could then be classed as “ public” bodies, while the universities 
and professional associations, originating from the spontaneous voluntary 
association of a group of citizens, could be considered “ private.” This 
would still, however, leave uncertain the position of those few associations, 
voluntary in origin, which have become the statutory registration authority 
for their profession (e.g. Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, Law Society, 
Pharmaceutical Society). 

A notable recent trend has been the gradual extension of statutory 
registration authorities to new professions—especially in the medical field 
where the client lacks expert knowledge of professional matters and therefore 
particularly needs protection against professional incompetence. The latest 
additions have been the General Dental Council (1956, replacing a Dental 
Board subservient to the General Medical Council) and the General Optical 
Council (1958). A scheme has been prepared for statutory registration of 
medical auxiliaries (physiotherapists, dieticians, &c.) which may well be 
enacted within the next few years. Another new development has been the 
introduction of supplementary registers, rolls or lists to include persons 
attaining a certain standard of professional competence and/or experience 
lower than that required for entry on the main register but sufficient to qualify 
them to carry out certain professional functions under appropriate supervision 
(e.g. assistant nurses, ancillary dental workers). 


Compulsory or Voluntary Membership 
(i) Registration Authorities. Here the position depends upon the statutory 
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restrictions on practice by the unregistered. The prohibition may be 
quite general, debarring unregistered persons from carrying out any of 





$ 
rt the functions of the profession (e.g. dentists, patent agents). More often, 
’ the prohibition applies to the exercise of certain specified functions 
(e.g. solicitors, barristers, midwives) or the holding of certain appoint- 
j ments (e.g. doctors in the National Health Service, veterinary surgeons 
C in the Army, managers of coal mines, most positions of responsibility in 
e the merchant navy). Thus, an unregistered medical practitioner could 
t not ask for fees, possess or supply dangerous drugs, give a valid statutory 
y certificate such as a death certificate, or practise under the National 
y Health Service Acts, in which the term “‘ medical practitioner ” is defined 
as meaning “‘a registered medical practitioner.” Only a registered 
5 solicitor may act for other persons in litigation, although there is nothing 
n to stop anyone acting on his own account or to prevent unqualified 
t persons from giving legal advice to others. The architectural profession 
f has no statutory prohibitions—anyone may design buildings and much 
y building is, in fact, carried out without employing a registered architect. 
of Where there is not a complete ban on practice by the unregistered, 
S the extent to which those registered in practice enjoy a “ professional 
y monopoly ” depends, first, upon the extent to which the functions and 
i$ appointments associated with the profession are subject to specific 
e, statutory restrictions; and, secondly, where such prohibitions do not 
apply, upon the value which the public attaches to registration as a mark 
al of professional competence (e.g. for legal advisers, doctors in private 
of nursing homes, architects). 
es Statutory protection of professional titles is used in most registered 
ry professions to safeguard potential clients against persons purporting to 
is be registered. Thus only registered architects may practise “ under any 
S, name, style or title containing the word Architect.” 
ty Sometimes the protection extends beyond the normal professional 
y> title(s) to other phrases liable to give the impression that the person 
using them is registered (e.g. solicitors, veterinary surgeons). 
ry (ii) Professional Associations. In unregistered professions, the extent of 
Id “ professional monopoly” is primarily the reflection of the degree of 
re professional competence which membership of the association implies. 
st There is no question of compulsory membership. In a few cases, 
ral however, certain professional functions are reserved by statute to members 
-al of specified professional bodies. The auditors of nationalized industries 
of and certain other statutory bodies, for example, must belong to the 
be Institute of Chartered Accountants in England and Wales, the Institute 
he of Chartered Accountants of Scotland, or the Association of Certified 
ns and Corporate Accountants (i.e. the main examining bodies in this 
ce profession). 
ify In those registered professions where a professional association has 
on been made the registration authority, registration and membership of the 


association are inseparably connected. But in both these and the other 
registered professions other professional bodies are to be found whose 
membership is purely voluntary. These other bodies fall into two main 
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categories: (i) the primarily educational and examining bodies, 
membership of which is recognized as a higher professional qualification 
than is required for admission to the statutory register (e.g. the Royal 
Colleges of Physicians, Surgeons, and Obstetricians and Gynaecologists, 
and the College of General Practitioners) ; membership of such bodies 
may in practice be almost invariably insisted upon for appointments to 
senior posts in the profession ; (ii) other professional associations which, 
while showing some interest in professional education (through journals, 
publications, lectures, meetings, research, &c.) are not examining bodies 
and are more concerned with questions of professional status, including 
remuneration (e.g. British Medical Association, British Dental Associa- 
tion, British Veterinary Association) ; they may also prescribe and enforce 
standards of professional conduct more exacting than those applied by the 
registration authority (e.g. the B.M.A., and the General Medical 
Council) ; they usually include a high proportion of registered members 
of the profession (B.M.A. 80 per cent.). Associations in the first category 
are usually chartered bodies ; the latter “ companies not for profit.” 


II. GOVERNING BODIES 
Voluntary Professional Associations 


These are usually entirely self-governing. The governing body is generally 
a Council, who have power to exercise all the functions of the association 
not specifically reserved to the General Meeting of all members (notably 
the election of officers, appointment of auditors and approval of accounts, 
approval of proposals to amend the constitution of the association). The 
British Medical Association is exceptional in that the Council is merely 
the central executive of the Association and the supreme governing body 
is a Representative Body, comprising some 300 elected representatives of 
local branches and divisions. ; 

The Council is usually a fairly large body (e.g. 48 in the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, 53 in the Royal Institute of British Architects, 8 or more 
ex-officio and up to 55 elected or appointed councillors in the Library 
Association, up to 77 in the B.M.A.). 

The size of the Council and the fact that councillors are practising members 
of the profession, generally results in Council meetings being relatively 
infrequent (e.g. quarterly). Most of the work of the Council is done through 
ad hoc and standing committees, which sometimes may include persons not 
members of the council, or in some cases even of the association. 


Registration Authorities 


The composition of ad hoc Registration authorities is prescribed by statute. 
They usually comprise 3 categories of members: (i) elected representatives 
of the profession ; (ii) persons appointed by universities or other institutions 
providing approved courses of study for the profession, and (iii) persons 
appointed by the Queen in Council. The persons appointed by the State are 
a minority of the total membership, and include some persons who are not 
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members of the profession but have been chosen for their experience and 
proven abilities in other spheres. 

A typical example of this type of authority is the General Medical Council. 
This has 47 members—11 elected, 28 representing educational and examining 
institutions, and 8 appointed by the Queen on the advice of the Privy Council, 
of whom 3 must be’laymen. In the nursing profession, where training and 
examinations are conducted by the hospitals, mostly within the National 
Health Service, the registration authority consists of 17 elected members, 
3 persons appointed by the Ministry of Education, 12 persons appointed by 
the Ministry of Health, and 2 persons appointed by the Privy Council. 

Where the registration authority is the Council of a pre-existing professional 
association, there are similar statutory provisions as to its composition. Thus 
the Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons includes 20 elected 
members, 2 representatives of each University giving degrees in veterinary 
surgery, and 4 persons appointed by the Privy Council (in practice normally 
laymen, including 2 Members of Parliament). The Council of the 
Pharmaceutical Society has 3 Privy Council appointees, again usually laymen, 
among its 23 members. 

The General Council of the Bar is unique among registration authorities 
in that its composition is laid down by its own Regulations instead of by 
statute, and it does not include members appointed by the Queen in Council. 
The State is nevertheless represented on the Council, in so far as the 
Attorney-General and Solicitor-General of the day are members ex-officio. 
The other members are a chairman elected by the Council, 48 practising 
barristers elected by members of the Bar, not more than 8 qualified persons 
or non-practising barristers appointed by the Council, and other persons— 
not necessarily barristers—co-opted honoris causa by the Council. 


III. FINANCIAL ARRANGEMENTS ’ 


Sources of Revenue 


In voluntary professional associations, the main source of income for general 
purposes is members’ subscriptions, levied annually at rates depending on 
status and seniority (e.g. in the Law Society £5. 5s. Od., for town members 
and £3. 13s. 6d. for country members, with reduced rates for those admitted 
less than 3 years; at the Bar ranging from 1 guinea maximum for Juniors 
of up to 5 years’ standing to 5 guineas maximum for Queens’ Counsel). 
Entrance fees may also be levied. Associations conducting examinations 
charge examination fees, usually intended to cover the costs of examining 
only and not to supply additional funds for other purposes (e.g. for architects 
the fees average about £5. 5s. Od. for the intermediate and £6. 6s. Od., for the 
final examination). It is also common for professional associations to 
administer trust funds, derived from legacies and donations, for specific 
purposes such as scholarships or research. Publications provide another 
source of income, although rarely any substantial surplus over cost. 
Registration authorities levy registration fees (e.g. £11. 11s. Od. for doctors) 
and in some cases an annual retention fee (e.g. 10s. for architects, nothing for 
medical practitioners). Where a voluntary association is the registration 
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authority, the annual subscription becomes tantamount to a retention fee. 
Registration authorities may also charge fees to cover the costs of inspecting 
educational facilities and/or examinations recognized or ,seeking recognition 
for purposes of registration. 

The state does not subsidize professional bodies nor employ financial 
means to influence their policy. They are expected to be self-financing. They 
receive no money from the state, except in so far as in a very few cases it 
meets the cost of functions specifically delegated to an association and outside 
the normal range of activities of professional bodies (e.g. the Legal Aid 
Scheme administered by the Law Society and the work of the Pharmaceutical 
Society in testing whether medicines offered for sale are properly labelled 
and correctly described). 


Methods of Financial Supervision 

The constitution of a professional association usually requires its accounts 
to be audited by auditors appointed by the General Meeting and to be 
themselves approved by the General Meeting. The annual accounts of 
registration authorities have generally to be laid before Parliament. 

Proceedings may be brought in the courts to restrain professional bodies 
from using funds for purposes inconsistent with their professed objects. 
Thus a “ company not for profit ” like the British Medical Association could 
not compensate its members for financial losses incurred in support of its 
policies (e.g. in refusing their services on terms offered). In a test case, 
Jenkins v. The Pharmaceutical Society, in 1920, it was held that the Pharmacy 
Act, 1868, recognized as the only purposes of the Society those laid down in 
its charter, and that this amounted to a statutory limitation of its powers: 
an injunction would therefore be granted to any member who showed that 
the Society was exercising other functions (e.g. acting as an employers’ 
association) or using any part of funds as a subscription to any body which 
proposed to do what the Society could not itself do. 


IV. POWERS 


Principal Tasks 


The principal tasks of professional bodies are concerned with the provision 
of professional education and the establishment and maintenance of standards 
of professional competence. 

Voluntary associations commonly seek these ends by prescribing conditions 
of membership dependent on following approved courses of study, passing 
specified examinations and/or undergoing certain periods of properly 
supervised practical experience in the profession. Two or even three grades 
of membership with progressively higher qualifications are common 
(e.g. associates and fellows). Teaching is generally provided by universities, 
technical and correspondence colleges and not by the associations themselves, 
although the latter take an active role in the establishment, content and 
standards of the courses. Many associations conduct their own examinations, 
but the possession of a degree or diploma from a university or other 
institution is often and increasingly recognized as an equivalent qualification 
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for membership or as exempting the holder from parts of the association’s 
own examination. 

Other educational activities commonly undertaken by professional 
associations include the organizing of meetings and conferences on topics of 
professional interest, issuing professional journals and other publications, 
encouraging and in some cases financing research, and providing scholarships 
and bursaries. 

Registration authorities influence professional education through prescribing 
qualifications for registration, and through inspecting and approving the 
courses of study and examinations recognized or seeking recognition as 
constituting such qualifications. Ad hoc registration authorities do not 
themselves conduct examinations or provide instruction, although this is 
still done by those registration authorities which originated as voluntary 
associations. 

The other principal group of activities of professional bodies are their 
disciplinary functions. These involve prescribing standards of professional 
conduct, whether of a technical or a moral characte, and taking action against 
those who appear to fall short of such standards. Sometimes there is a 
definite comprehensive code of professional conduct (e.g. those of the 
Architects Registration Council and the Royal Institute of British Architects). 
Sometimes a case law of professional conduct is evolved by considering 
instances as they arise (e.g. the General Medical Council issues Warning 
Notices putting on record the general principles implicit in its decisions in 
particular cases). In registered professions, voluntary associations may 
enforce standards of conduct somewhat more exacting than those of the 
registration authority (e.g. the British Medical Association and the General 
Medical Council). Professional bodies have their own domestic tribunals 
for enforcing their standards of conduct. The only sanction available to 
registration authorities is usually the extreme penalty of removal from the 
register. Voluntary associations usually dispose of a variety of sanctions 
including warnings, reprimands and suspension from membership as well as 
total expulsion. 

Apart from the two main functions of professional education and discipline, 
professional bodies are also concerned in various ways to formulate and 
make known a professional point of view on questions of more general 
interest. Such activities are especially prominent among the voluntary 
associations in registered professions, where there is a separate registration 
authority with the primary responsibility for professional education and 
discipline. They include attempts to influence terms and conditions of 
service of members of the profession, especially those employed in the public 
services, and representations on government policy or proposals for legislation 
affecting the profession (e.g. by statements to the press, evidence to Royal 
Commissions, representatives on official consultative committees, activities 
of members of the profession in Parliament). Activities directed purely by 
the personal interests of members, as distinct from the maintenance of high 
professional standards in the public interest, are circumscribed, however, by 
the concepts of the proper objects of a chartered body and by the limitations 
attached to the status of a “ company not for profit.” 
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Finally, there are a number of special tasks which might well in other 
circumstances have been undertaken by some agency of the central govern- 
ment but which have been left or devolved to professional bodies which 
appeared able to exercise them more effectively or economically. 
Conspicuous examples are the Legal Aid and Advice Scheme administered, 
in accordance with the Legal Aid and Advice Act, 1949, by the Council of 
the Law Society ; the enforcement of legislation relating to drugs and poisons, 
regarding which it is left entirely to the Pharmaceutical Society to bring 
prosecutions, in the ordinary law courts and at its own expense, against any 
of its members or other persons ; and the machinery provided through the 
purely voluntary central organization of the British Medical Association for 
co-ordinating the work of the statutory Local Medical Committees 
established under the National Health Service Act, 1946. 


The Practical Extent of Devolved Powers 


The general principle is that when powers have been devolved upon a 
professional body it is allowed a very large measure of autonomy in their 
exercise. The devolved powers are defined in broad terms and there is little 
detailed supervision by representatives of the state. Devolution of what 
would elsewhere be regarded as functions of the state, as in the Legal Aid 
and Advice Scheme and the enforcement of poisons legislation, is exceptional. 
More common and conspicuous is the wide autonomy of statutory registration 
authorities. These are set up and/or empowered by the state to control 
a profession in the public interest. But it is left very largely to them to say 
what the qualifications for registration shall be, to approve courses and 
examinations for this purpose, and to formulate and enforce standards of 
professional conduct. 

In registered professions there is a statutory right of appeal from decisions 
to strike off, or refusals to restore to the register, either to the High Court 
or to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. From the domestic 
tribunals of other professional bodies, appeals may also be made to the courts 
on points of law, but successive judicial decisions have narrowly restricted 
the points upon which appeals can be brought. They can usually be 
entertained only on matters of procedure: provided certain minimum 
requirements of “ natural justice ” and the self-imposed rules of the tribunal 
itself have been complied with, the courts will not inquire into the grounds 
upon which the tribunal reached its decision. 


Internal Guarantees 


Apart from the limited external safeguards referred to above, a number of 
internal safeguards are provided against the abuse of power by a professional 
body. In statutory registration authorities, the legislation generally regulates 
the disciplinary procedure : usually there has to be a preliminary investigation 
by a committee of the Council prior to any hearing by the Disciplinary 
Committee and, apart from the chairman, the same persons may not sit on 
both committees. The proceedings of the Disciplinary Committee are 
regulated by statute and as far as practicable made to conform to those of the 
courts (e.g. in so far as charges should be made known, the accused havea 
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right to be heard and to be represented by counsel or a solicitor, and 
proceedings should normally be in public). There is usually a barrister 
appointed by the Lord Chancellor as assessor to advise the Disciplinary 
Committee, in public, on matters of law. 

The Law Society and the Pharmaceutical Society have somewhat different 
disciplinary machinery to provide additional safeguards. For solicitors, 
there is a statutory Discipline Committee consisting of 3 to 7 members or 
past members of the Council of the Law Society, appointed not by the 
Council but by the Master of the Rolls, who must also approve the 
Committee’s rules of procedure. There is also a statutory committee of 
judges, including the Master of the Rolls, the Lord Chancellor and the 
Lord Chief Justice, who must approve the Law Society’s examination 
regulations and have power to disallow any other regulations of the Society. 
In the Pharmaceutical Society, the members of the Discipline Committee 
are appointed by the Council, but the Chairman is an outside lawyer 
appointed by the Lord Chancellor. 

Voluntary professional associations, as already explained, are free to 
conduct their own disciplinary affairs without statutory regulation and with 
only very limited grounds for judicial review. Some internal guarantees 
are provided through various constitutional arrangements already mentioned. 
Most notable are the rights of the members to elect members of the Council, 
to appoint auditors and approve the annual accounts, to approve proposals 
for constitutional amendment (before Privy Council sanction or other 
necessary external consents are sought), and to demand a special general 
meeting to consider particular matters of professional interest. 


V. RELATIONS BETWEEN THE STATE AND PROFESSIONAL BODIES 


State Abstention from Intervention in the Special Field covered by 
Professional Bodies 


Attention has already been drawn in Section 4 to the wide autonomy allowed 
to professional bodies, both in theory and in practice. The administrative 
authorities of the state have nevertheless retained powers to intervene in 
certain respects. Among the most notable are, in registration authorities, the 
appointment of a minority of members and the insistence on Privy Council 
approval of‘ regulations as to qualifications, disciplinary procedure, &c. 
In the case of chartered bodies, the Privy Council must in general assent to 
any change in the charter or by-laws of the associations. These powers are 
a valued constitutional safeguard against the abuse of power by professional 
bodies. The state does not, however, use its powers as a regular means of 
influencing the policies and activities of these bodies. The principal powers 
of the state are not vested in the ministries especially concerned with the 
Professions in question, but in the Privy Council whose interest is in the 
development and status of professional organizations per se rather than in the 
activities of any particular one. The professional bodies have thus come to 
look to the Privy Council for advice and guidance on the legal and constitu- 
tional aspects of professional organization. Informal contacts between them 
are frequent and cordial. Professional bodies are sometimes consulted 
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before Privy Council representatives are appointed to their governing body. 
Nor would most professional bodies attempt to go through the internal 
procedures laid down for amending its constitution without first ascertaining 
that the proposed changes, if approved by the members, are likely to be 
acceptable to the Privy Council. The Privy Council has very rarely had to 
use its authority formally to veto constitutional amendments or draft 
regulations submitted for its approval. 


Judicial Review 


The narrow limits within which the courts will review the decisions of 
professional bodies in disciplinary cases has been described in Section 4, 
as were the provisions for appeals from the decisions of registration 
authorities to the High Court or the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 

The facilities for appeals are rarely used. There have been only 
3 appeals—all unsuccessful—from decisions of the General Medical Council 
since the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council was given appellate 
jurisdiction in 1950, and no appeals at all from decisions of the General 
Dental Council since it was established in 1956. 

The other principal respect in which the courts can control professional 
bodies is to restrain them from exceeding their powers as defined in their 
governing instruments (Acts of Parliament, Charters or Memoranda). 
A professional body may be sued for ultra vires by any party affected by the 
Act in question, and it is then for the court to interpret the powers of the 
body concerned. Such cases, though relatively rare, have led to the develop- 
ment of case law on such matters as the extent to which chartered bodies or 
“‘ companies not for profit” can engage in activities of a political character 
or likely to secure material advantages for their members. 


Co-operation with Public Authorities 


Professional bodies are frequently invited to take part in the work of Royal 
Commissions, committees of inquiry and advisory committees. They may 
be asked to suggest members to serve on these bodies and/or to submit written 
memoranda and sometimes to give oral evidence. The following examples 
illustrate the extent of such representation and consultation. The Royal 
Institute of British Architects is represented on the Ministry of Works’ 
Advisory Council on Building Research and Development, the Ministry of 
Works’ Building and Civil Engineering Regional Joint Committees, the 
Ministry of Works’ National Consultative Council of the Building and Civil 
Engineering Industries, the Tribunal of Appeal under the London Building 
Acts, the Ancient Monuments Board for England, the Midland Regional 
Board for Industry Advisory Committee on Research into Factory Building 
and Operating Problems, the Ministry of Education National Advisory 
Committee on Art Examinations, the Ministry of Education Committee on 
National Certificates in Building, and the governing bodies of 6 universities 
and 10 technical colleges and kindred institutions. As regards the submission 
of evidence, the Law Society in 1957-8 submitted memoranda to the 
Departmental Committee on Children and Young Persons, the Lord 
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PROFESSIONAL BODIES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Chancellor’s Law Reform Committee (on two topics, both presented at 
the request of the Committee and resulting in legislation substantially in 
accordance with the Society’s views), the Departmental Committee on 
Proceedings before Examining Justices (to which oral evidence was also 
given) and the Lord Chancellor’s advisory committee on the law governing 
rights of light. The Royal Commission on Doctors’ and Dentists’ Remun- 
eration invited appropriate professional associations to submit information 
on the organization of many other professions. 

Informal contacts between public authorities and professional bodies on 
matters of common concern are frequent, and their relationships generally 
good. While professional bodies often take the first move in making 
representations, the government sometimes takes the initiative in seeking 
their advice—for example on draft colonial legislation on matters of interest 
to the profession, or on members of the profession whose proven general 
abilities would qualify them to serve on committees of inquiry or other 
official bodies in totally different spheres. 


Collaboration or Only Reciprocal Influence ? 


Professional bodies generally tend to carry out their allotted functions with 
little intervention by the state and to devote much of their activities to internal 
professional matters with which the state is not immediately concerned. 
Yet although they may not for most purposes be working in close partnership 
with public authorities, they have many contacts with government departments 
and other official bodies whose work gives them special connections with 
the profession. There are close and usually amicable contacts between 
the officials on each side immediately concerned with matters of mutual 
interest. Many instances can be found of collaboration for a common 
purpose. This is most conspicuous where a professional association undertakes 
on behalf of the state functions quite outside the normal run of activities 
of such bodies, as in the Legal Aid and Advice Scheme and prosecutions 
for offences in relation to poisons. Much more common, however, is the 
collaboration in which the professional body figures in an advisory capacity, 
as illustrated in the preceding section. In this case, it should be noted that 
public authorities not infrequently take the initiative in seeking the advice 
of professional bodies, and that they look to them not only for expressions 
of opinion on matters affecting the profession but also for factual information. 
The professional bodies are seeking to develop this latter role, and to be 
regarded as expert advisers and sources of specialized information, and 
not merely as self-interested pressure groups. They may indeed go to 
considerable trouble to produce data required by the government (e.g. a 
recent investigation by the Royal Institute of British Architects to discover 
the time taken for government decisions on investment policy to affect the 
amount of building actually in progress). 


VI. GENERAL RELATIONS BETWEEN PROFESSIONAL BODIES AND THE STATE 


Professional bodies in Great Britain have originated from spontaneous, 
voluntary movements among members of the profession. Self-governing 
professional associations have developed to establish and maintain standards 
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of professional competence, not in the interests of their members alone 
but in order to protect the public against practice by those insufficiently 
qualified or otherwise objectionable (e.g. those guilty of criminal or moral 
offences). Positive state intervention through statutory registration authorities 
has occurred where the public appeared to require additional protection, 
often with the assent of the professional bodies concerned and at their 
instigation ; professional associations are consulted as to the form of the 
registration authority and, as ad hoc registration authorities normally include 
elected members of the profession, some members of the professional associa- 
tions usually sit thereon. Delays in establishing statutory registers (e.g. for 
medical practitioners before 1858, for opticians until 1958) have often been 
due to the time taken to secure agreement between the voluntary associations 
as to the powers and composition of the registration authority. 

Previous sections have emphasised the broad autonomy allowed to 
professional bodies as regards the composition of their governing boards, 
their finances, their powers and duties, and their working relationships 
with the state. The most serious criticisms of the present position of 
professional bodies are indeed directed at what some hold to be their excessive 
independence, i.e. at the very limited scope for judicial review of the decisions 
of domestic tribunals, and at the risks of a self-perpetuating oligarchy either 
through the election of the Council being restricted to senior grades of 
members or through the difficulties of new candidates gaining a following 
without Council backing where members are widely dispersed. 

Sir Alexander Carr Saunders and Mr. P. A. Wilson, in their study of 
The Professions (Oxford University Press, 1933), wrote: ‘‘ The limits set 
by the law to the powers of vocational bodies have never seriously hampered 
professional associations in the attainment of their objectives, and consequently 
among such associations the problem of their relations with the outside 
world has not assumed the proportions which frequent conflicts with the 
courts have given it in the trade union field ” (p. 326). This remains basically 
as true today. Closer contacts between the state and professional bodies 
have developed through the extension of statutory registration (to opticians, 
assistant nurses, ancillary dental workers); the increasing numbers of 
professional people in public employment (or providing professional services 
to the state, as in the case of medical practitioners under the National Health 
Service); and the government’s increasing dependence, as the range of 
its activities extends, on professional associations for expert information 
and advice. There have been additional provisions for appeals from the 
decisions of registration authorities. The Privy Council has consolidated 
its position as the channel of state regulation of professional bodies. Yet its 
influence has been felt primarily in its deterrent effects and in the informal 
consultations thereby encouraged. The state continues, in law and in practice, 
to allow professional bodies wide autonomy in the exercise of their powers, 
subject to a few ultimate safeguards, the chief being the control against 
arbitrary changes in their own constitutions, judicial review of their 
disciplinary proceedings, and the appointment of certain members and 
approval of regulations of registration authorities. 
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QUARTERLY NOTES 





Co-operation between Electricity and Gas Boards 


N March 1958 the Secretary of State for Scotland and the Minister of 
Power appointed a Departmental Committee with the following terms of 
reference : 

“To consider ways in which, by co-operation between the Area and 

Scottish Electricity and Gas Boards in the performance of their respective 

statutory functions, the administration of the services of a like kind 

provided to the public by the two industries might be improved ; and to 
make recommendations.” 
The Chairman was Sir Cecil Weir, the industrialist, and there were eight other 
members. 

The Committee’s report (Co-operation between Electricity and Gas Boards. 
Cmnd. 695, H.M.S.O., pp. 40, 2s.) was presented to Parliament in March 
1959 and deals mainly with meter reading and billing, showrooms and service 
centres, advertising, and digging up streets. The first of these subjects is of 
the greatest interest and importance. 


JOINT METER READING 


The Committee considered two arguments in favour of joint meter reading : 
the likelihood of increased convenience for the consumer and of greater 
efficiency for the industries. It rejected both arguments. It found that the 
suggestion was exaggerated that the visits of two meter readers four times a 
year caused a major inconvenience to householders ; particularly as it learnt 
that in some cases arrangements exist whereby Boards are prepared to 
estimate the consumption of credit-worthy consumers two or even three times 
a year with a half- or once-yearly balancing reading. Many reasons combined 
to lead to the rejection of the second argument: the difficulty and added 
cost of collecting the meter cards daily from both electricity and gas offices, 
interleaving them in “ walk order” and then reversing the process at the 
end of the day; the existence of a high proportion of slot meters and the 
different procedures and rates of pay of collectors and meter readers; the 
poor results of pilot schemes of joint reading introduced during the war 
during a time of severe labour shortage at the Government’s request; the 
differing boundaries of the Electricity and Gas Boards ; and the results of an 
investigation into the problem carried out in 1954 by Urwick, Orr and 
Partners Ltd. : 

The report contains some interesting information about meter reading. 
At the end of 1957 there were nearly 13 million gas consumers and over 
16 million electricity consumers. Only about one-fifth of domestic consumers 
of electricity had slot or prepayment meters whereas about two-thirds of 
domestic gas consumers had them. The average time spent on reading meters 
in four towns studied by Urwick, Orr and Partners Ltd. varied quite widely. 
For electricity it ranged from three to eight minutes and for gas from 3.7 to 
5.8 minutes. The emptying of slot meters, of course, took longer the range 
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being from 9.3 to 23.4 minutes for electricity and 8.8 to 11.7 for gas. These 
times included walking from one house to the other and here the type of 
housing development must be taken into account. The estimated time spent 
in walking varied from 2 to 11 minutes per meter. 


OTHER SPHERES OF CO-OPERATION 


The Committee did not deal at such length with the three other main fields 
of co-operation between the two industries. These were found to be already 
well developed. It felt that no major change should be introduced into the 
present use of separate showrooms and service centres or in the arrangements 
to co-ordinate with Highway Authorities the digging up of streets, although 
there could be some improvements in both spheres. The Committee rejected 
the suggestions that the industries as public bodies should not advertise 
their services, particularly as it was Government policy that they are to 
compete with each other. Figures given in an appendix show that in 1957 
neither industry spent more than one-half of 1 per cent. of consumer expendi- 
ture on press and television advertising (0.26 per cent. electricity industry 
and 0.50 per cent. gas industry). The Committee found that the advertising 
expenditure of the Boards is small, even in comparison with that of other 
industries, and is certainly justified as the Boards have to compete both with 
each other, with the oil and coal industries and indirectly with all other 
competitors for consumers’ spending power. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The Committee concluded by saying that “It seems to us that there is 
advantage to consumers in leaving the Boards with the greatest possible degree 
of freedom to operate their businesses as other commercial enterprises would 
be run. There is always a danger of a large organization becoming bureau- 
cratic in its methods, insensitive to the needs of its customers, and less 
efficient than a smaller business. The remedy lies in efficient and vigilant 
management, and we are convinced that, with the present statutory constitution 
of the Boards, any formal co-operation on the lines we have been examining 
would—since it would give rise to divided responsibility—be inefficient. 
We are satisfied that such co-operation would not lead to worthwhile savings 
even in theory, and even on the assumption that the combined activities 
continued to be run with the same efficiency as under separate and competitive 
direction, an assumption which we do not accept in the case of industries 
which are not to be combined in other spheres. 

“* We do, however, consider that there is scope for improving and extending 
the informal working arrangements between the Boards of the two industries 
and we consider that Boards should examine whether the present friendly 
and informal contacts could be strengthened. In publicly-owned industries 
it is permissible to go further in this form of co-operation than is considered 
proper for private enterprises. Many instances have been given us of useful 
co-operation, and we have seen how good are relations between the two 
industries in places we visited. We feel that, in the interests of consumets, 
it is desirable for the Boards to be continually aware of the importance of seniot 
officials maintaining contact with their opposite numbers in the competing 
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PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Board, especially in those spheres of common interest which affect the 
convenience of the public. Perhaps the best way of ensuring that these 
contacts are maintained would be for the Chairmen of the competing Boards 
to meet regularly, as we believe already happens in some cases.” 


The Institute and E.D.P. 


HE introduction of Electronic Data Processing by public authorities 
within the last two or three years has made it necessary for the Institute 
to provide a clearing house for information and a measure of training for 
Organization and Methods personnel who are likely to be involved in the 
method studies which should precede the purchase of electronic equipment. 
Many of the computers now in use in industry are devoted to special or 
scientific purposes but, with the exception of the scientific departments and 
the atomic energy field, many of the computers likely to be used in the public 
sector during the next few years will be concerned with administrative and 
financial procedures. There has always been a tendency for central govern- 
ment departments, the nationalized industries, and some of the local 
authorities, to be unduly modest about their achievements, and this has led 
some to assume that it is only in the industrial field that progress can be 
achieved quickly. In fact, the public services are more than holding there own. 
As far as O. & M. training is concerned it would be unrealistic to proceed 
with a syllabus devoted to organization problems, clerical methods and the 
elementary study of traditional office machines without recognizing the 
advances made in the electronic field and the considerable future that such 
developments promise for the next decade. 

Instead of including additional lectures at Haldane House on Electronic 
Data Processing, the Institute has taken advantage of offers made by two of 
the leading machine companies and has introduced into the recent O .& M. 
courses a special computer appreciation course which gives students some 
idea of the apparatus involved and its cost. It also emphasizes the essential 
study and reorganization required by any authority which decides that its 
future administration should be carried out with the aid of a computer. 
Although any short course can do little more than alert O. & M. personnel to 
some of the problems, it should at least encourage them to think thrice, rather 
than twice, before authorities plunge into the considerable capital expenditure 
involved in purchasing a computer, or are committed to hire charges. Such 
expense is hard to justify unless the whole problem of E.D.P. has been 
thoroughly examined before the computer is ordered. 

Apart from the inclusion of computer studies in the training courses, the 
Institute recently organized a two-day conference on the steps that need to 
be taken by authorities before the introduction of a computer. A number of 
organizations, including the General Post Office Supplies Department, the 
Cheshire and London County Councils and the Metropolitan Boroughs’ 
(O. & M.) Committee, have been in the vanguard of progress in the computer 
field and the Institute felt it would be of considerable value if the experiences 
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of these authorities were passed on to all members of its Organization and 
Methods Study Groups, as many of them are likely to be considering the 
purchase of computers within the next few years. This conference, which 
was held at Church House, Westminster, considered the advantages offered by 
computers with the increased possibilities of departmental integration and of 
“* management by exception.” The speakers outlined the steps which should 
be taken by organizations from the setting up of a study group, discussing 
the size of the installation, the problems of getting work onto a computer, and 
the training of staff to carry out method studies and programming. All the 
speakers and the chairmen of the conference sessions contributed first-hand 
experience of computers and it is anticipated that the conference papers will 
be made available to other local authorities and public boards likely to take 
similar steps in the future. 

Experience suggests that although computers can often be usefully employed 
on straightforward costing, for pay-ro!l and fo: other financial tasks, the best 
use of the apparatus is likely to follow and the maximum usage result when 
a number of detailed method studies are carried out in all the departments 
of the authority. It also seems unlikely that a special race of computer experts 
will be required as, apart from specially trained programmers, and technicians 
required for maintaining the machines, the electronic revolution is likely to 
be carried out by administrators with time to think and plan, rather than by 
groups of mathematicians or scientists trained and employed exclusively in 
an atmosphere of Electronic Data Processing. 

The enlightened policy of the Metropolitan Boroughs’ (O. & M:) Committee 
in setting aside adequate time for their staff to be selected and trained. with 
the Institute and one of the computer firms, before undertaking computer 
studies, is a step in the right direction. It certainly appears to follow the 
pattern adopted by H.M. Treasury and many of the government departments 
who have selected and trained Organization and Methods staff and employed 
them with the help of financial experts and technical officers on assignments 
which have resulted in the gradual, logical introduction of computers 
in central government administration in recent years. 

The Royal Institute of Public Administration, although not wishing to 
encroach either upon the technical or the accountancy fields, could not carry 
out its traning work or maintain effective liaison with the O. & M. sections 
of public authorities in this country unless it were alert to the rapid 
development of Electronic Data Processing. The Institute will continue to 
make known the progress made by those pioneer authorities who have 
purchased or hired computers or who have progressed beyond the 
blue-print stage to such an extent that the anticipated staff savings have 
already been effected, and essential work carried out with the efficiency and 
speed that electronics have made a reality. 
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Obituary 


MISS KEMBALL 


To those of us who helped the Institute through its early, and sometimes 
difficult, formative stage, the name of Gwendolen Kemball (Mrs Rose) 
brings back some very pleasant and grateful memories. H. G. Corner, our 
first Hon. Secretary, was still in full-time public service, and the brunt of 
the secretarial and office work fell on Miss Kemball. She knew nothing 
of our subject-matter—public administration—when she joined us and 
never sought to be an acknowledged authority on any aspect of it. But 
in the office she was quite first rate. She never put a foot wrong. She 
organized the arrangements of conferences and lectures, received and dealt 
with, always helpfully, our numerous visitors from the provinces and overseas, 
kept the records and accounts in order and the correspondence up to date, 
and all with a soundness of judgement and an amiability of manner which 
were beyond praise. I don’t recall that she ever lost her head or her temper, 
well though she might at times have done so. She was one of those people 
who, without seeking to shine in ,ublic, could not do less than her best : 
and that best was very good. 

To the general membership of the Institute she was best known through 
the annual summer conferences, which she always attended and where 
she greatly contributed to their pleasant and easy atmosphere. She was 
the same to everybody. She was not only an efficient but an essentially 
happy person. 

When H. G. Corner retired from the Honorary Secretaryship she ‘was 
made Assistant Secretary of the Institute: in 1946, after 24 years’ service, 
she retired. Now that she is gone all of us who knew her will join in this 
little tribute of affection and respect to her memory, and will offer to Aylmer 
Rose, her husband, our deep sympathy with him in his bereavement. 

HENRY N. BUNBURY 


ARTHUR J. AIRD 


IT is with a great sense of loss and deep sorrow that we learn of the death 
of Arthur J. (Jock) Aird. He was very well known and highly respected in 
Engineering and Public Service circles in Australia, particularly Victoria 
where he occupied the high position of Commissioner of the State Rivers 
and Water Commission prior to his retirement. He was a man of 
indefatigable energy. His activities extended to many interests apart from 
the demands of his official duties—which he carried out with distinction. 
Not the least of his interests were Retired Soldiers’ Organizations and the 
Legacy Club. 

He was at one time President of the Victorian Regional Group of the 
Royal Institute of Public Administration and was for many years Secretary 
of that Group where he displayed his talents and creative abilities to a very 
high degree. The Group made excellent progress under his expert guidance. 
One of the outstanding features of the Group’s activities is the annual one-day 
conference on Public Affairs in Relation to the Public Service inaugurated 
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largely by him. At these conferences addresses are given by the most 
eminent men in the land followed by discussions from those attending. 
These conferences have been invaluable in shaping Public Service thought 
and to the late Mr Aird for this alone the community would owe a deep 
debt of gratitude. 

His death has produced a feeling of irreparable loss. His place will be 
hard to fill. The consolation is that his work lives on after him, a memorial 
to his natural ability, his unassuming talents, his friendly energy for the 
benefit of others. What remains now for us is to carry on in gratitude what 
he so firmly established. We join with the many who now sorrow in 
their loss. 

D. K. CAMERON 


MISS J. S. HINES 


Tue Institute suffered a great loss in the death of Miss Hines, one of its 
Research Officers, after a road accident in February last. Although under 
thirty, she had already begun to acquire a high reputation as a writer on public 
administration. She took a second-class honours degree at Oxford in Modern 
Greats and later worked for some time as Research Assistant to Professor 
Robson at the London School of Economics and Political Science. 

Miss Hines was Research Officer to the Study Group for Budgeting in 
Public Authorities which is to be published shortly. Just before her death 
she had also prepared a paper on the same subject for a book which Professor 
Heckscher, of Stockholm, is bringing out for the International Political 
Science Association. She translated into English Professor Mathiot’s book 
The British Political System reviewed in the Winter 1958 issue. The paper 
on Professional Bodies in the United Kingdom which she prepared for the 
forthcoming Congress of the International Institute of Administrative 
Sciences appears on page 165 of this issue. 


Church work occupied much of Miss Hines’s spare time together with | 


other charitable activities. She won the respect and affection of all with whom 
she had dealings both within the Institute and outside. 


A. J. WALDEGRAVE 


Mr WALDEGRAVE, who was Honorary Secretary of the Institute from 1934 to 
1938, died in April. A note of his work for the Institute will be published in 
the next issue. 
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INSTITUTE NEWS 





New Chairman and Vice-Chairman of the 
Executive Council 


At the Executive Council Meeting held just before the Annual General 
Meeting, Mr W. L. Abernethy was elected Chairman of the Executive Council 
and Professor W. A. Robson Vice-Chairman for the coming year. 

Mr Abernethy, Deputy Comptroller of the London County Council, was 
formerly Treasurer of the Newcastle Regional Hospital Board. He has 
served the Institute in many ways, as a member of the Executive Council 
since 1954, as Chairman of the Research Committee for the last four years 
and as a member of several Study Groups. 

Professor Robson, who holds the Chair of Public Administration at the 
London School of Economics and Political Science, has been a member of 
the Executive Council since 1947 and is a former Chairman of the Institute’s 
Research Committee. 


The Annual Dinner 


Mr HERBERT Morrison was regrettably unable to attend the Annual Dinner 
held at County Hall on 24th April because he was unwell. His place as 
Guest of Honour was taken at short notice by Sir Henry Self, Chairman of 
the Electricity Council and one of the Institute’s Vice-Presidents. Sir Henry 
spoke of the great opportunities which lie ahead in this nuclear age, and of the 
important part which the Institute could play in realizing them. Lord 
Bridges, in welcoming Sir Henry, reminded his audience of Sir Henry’s 
outstanding career in many grades of the public service, and of the many 
academic honours he had gained. 


New Whitehall Series 


THE latest and seventh book to appear in the New Whitehall Series describes 
the multitude of activities undertaken by the Ministry of Transport and Civil 
Aviation of which its author, Sir Gilmour Jenkins, was Permanent Secretary 
from the Ministry’s formation in 1953 until March this year. The Ministry 
of Transport and Civil Aviation is one of the two Government Departments 
which is most concerned with the difficult problem of the relationship between 
the State and the nationalized industries—in this case not only the British 
Transport Commission but also the two airways corporations. But the 
Ministry carries out many more tasks which do not impinge so obviously on 
the man in the street—the shaping and execution of shipping and aviation 
policy and the negotiations with other governments which this task entails ; 
planning for the control of the merchant fleets of the free world in time of 
war; and the control of troopships and other sea transport for the armed 
forces. It was published for the Iristitute by George Allen & Unwin at 21s. ; 
members ordering from the Institute may buy copies for 16s. post free. 
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Organization of Typing 

ALSO newly published is the Organization of Typing, the eighth to appear in 
the series “‘ Studies of Administrative Methods.” The purpose of this study 
is to discuss the major questions which need to be considered in reviewing 
a typing service and on which the decisions taken will determine the degree 
of efficiency that can be reached. It is not a manual on all the detailed aspects. 
Amongst the topics dealt with are the extent to which secretarial service 
should be provided, the use of recording machines, the reduction of work to 
be typed and the measurement of output. Copies of the Study have been 
issued free to all corporate members but may also be obtained from the 
Institute for 5s. 3d. post paid. 


Haldane Essay Competition 1959 


MEMBERS are reminded that entries for the Haldane Essay Competition for 
this year should reach the Director by 31st October 1959. Copies of the rules 
will be gladly supplied on request. 


Journal Back Numbers 
THE demand for the summer and winter issues of 1958 has been far heavier 
than anticipated. It will be much appreciated if members who have finished 
with their copies of either of these issues would send them to the Institute. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 





An Introduction to American Administrative Law 
By BERNARD SCHWARTZ. Pitman (London) and Oceana Publications (New York), 1958. 


Pp. xv+260. 50s. 


COMPARATIVE law as an enterprise seems 
to suffer very little from the sort of 
scepticism which afflicts comparative 
politics and which is expressed by the 
suggestion that it is, if not impossible, at 
least only possible as a branch of sociology 
or in the light shed by some general 
system or framework of concepts. Perhaps 
the lawyer’s ease of conscience stems in 
part from the fact that the comparisons 
involved are less of legal institutions than 
of bodies of rules. It may well be true 
that within these bodies of rules there 
occur strictly comparable problems which 
can profitably be set alongside each other 
without bothering overmuch about the 
social framework. In public law this 
assumption is strained to its limits. If 
very general forms are imposed on the 
questions asked—How is the administra- 
tion controlled ?; What forms of judicial 
review exist? and so on—then it is true 
almost by definition that the same prob- 
lems exist in similar societies. But since 
“the administration’ means something 
different under different constitutional 
systems, there is practically no question 
which can be considered in isolation from 
those differences. So a work on Anglo- 
American administrative problems might be 
expected to be either very long or very 
misleading. Professor Bernard Schwartz, 
Director of the Institute of Comparative 
Law, of New York University, has 
struggled valiantly against these limitations 
for some time. He resembles, if one may 
say sO without disrespect, a kind of 
administrative John Gunther. After Law 
and the Executive in Britain and French 
Administrative Law and the Common Law 
World he has now taken us Inside America. 
The result is a useful and informative 
textbook arranged in the order and under 
the headings with which British students 
are familiar. 

In a sense, perhaps these similarities of 
‘rminology are unfortunate. Faced with, 





say, Scandinavian administrative institu- 
tions we are saved by the mere gutteral 
tintinnabulation of vocabulary from false 
echoes and associations with familiar 
institutions. But in America, English 
history is always turning up. One such 
titular echo, for example, is to be dis- 
cerned in the office of Commissioner. 
Commissioners (like sheriffs and grand 
juries) no longer stand where they did in 
this country. They survive as it were in 
an air of semi-retirement in such respect- 
able administrative suburbs as Excise, 
Forestry and Lunacy. But in America 
they are still in the thick of things. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission having 
been given a title and status similar to 
that of the British Railway and Canal 
Commissioners of the nineteenth century, 
comparable agencies are now the reposi- 
tories of important regulatory power in 
aeronautics, communications, finance and 
trade. The existence of these bodies is 
one factor which makes direct comparison 
between British and American solutions to 
the problem of administrative decision 
difficult. A number of parallels on the 
face of it suggest themselves—administra- 
tive hearings with public inquiries in 
Britain; examiners and hearing officers 
with ministry inspectors; due process 
with the rules of natural justice. But 
Commissions and agencies are not Depart- 
ments. For that matter American govern- 
mental Departments are not Departments 
either, in the familiar sense of being civil 
servants with a political head accountable 
to the legislature for their activities. The 
regulatory Commissions which share 
administrative powers with the Depart- 
ments are, unlike the latter, not in a 
straightforward sense accountable to any- 
body. Their heads are appointed for a 
fixed term and under the doctrine laid 
down by the Supreme Court in Humphrey’s 
Executor v. United States in 1935 their 
Office is an independent quasi-judicial one 
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from which the President cannot within 
their term of appointment remove them 
except for malfeasance. Their totality of 
investigatory, prosecuting, judicial and 
legislative powers sounds to British ears 
like a nightmare hybrid which, if it had 
to be assembled from materials available 
in this country could only be notionally 
compounded by taking an independent 
statutory corporation, adding a dash of 
the Home Office, and throwing in some of 
the functions of administrative tribunals 
and local authorities. Thus, when Pro- 
fessor Schwartz offers American experience 
as furnishing “‘ useful analogies to those 
interested in further developing the 
British system,” that which is truly com- 
parable has constantly to be disentangled 
from that which is vitally affected in the 
process of comparison by the differences 
of function in the American body and by 
the absence of constraining factors asso- 
ciated with ministerial responsibility. One 
question considered by the Franks Com- 
mittee—the extent to which final powers 
of decision could be given to administrative 
inspectors or tribunals outside the sphere 
of ministerial responsibility and parlia- 
mentary questioning—plainly comes into 
this difficult category, and it is doubtful 
whether the Committee (despite Professor 
Schwartz’s most informative memo- 
randum and evidence) received very much 
illumination from American procedures. 
Again, many of the problems with which 
the Federal Administrative Procedure Act 
was intended to deal derive from the 
unique situation of a concentration of 
functions, prosecutory and judicial, 
amongst a group of administrators collec- 
tively pursuing a policy in the interstices 
of Congressional legislation. These 
decisions are different in size, weight, and 
character from those of administrative 
tribunals. This in turn makes the question 
of the extent to which their adjudications 
on fact and law ought to be reviewable in 
the courts very different in its impact 
from questions of judicial review in this 
country. Professor Schwartz has an 
interesting section on the attitude of 
American courts to questions of juris- 
dictional fact. This he considers to be 
more favourable to agency findings than 
the doctrine laid down by the Courts in 
Britain. But ought agencies to be 
bracketed for comparison here with 
inferior courts and administrative tribunals 
or with departmental, or local authority 
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determinations ? 

The comparative task is easiest in 
certain procedural matters which are not 
obviously affected by the constitutional 
differences between the British and 
American Executives. Any future Select 
Committee, for example, on the issues 
raised by the administrative privilege of 
withholding documents from judicial 
scrutiny might find much food for thought 
in the American cases. The Thetis disaster 
case, Duncan v. Cammell Laird in which 
Lord Simon’s far-reaching dicta about 
Crown privilege were laid down, is, for 
example, almost exactly paralleled by the 
circumstances of United States v. Reynolds 
in 1953 in which a claim for disclosure 
was made in an action arising out of the 
crash of an aircraft testing secret electronic 
equipment. The claim of the Secretary of 
the Air Forces to withhold the accident 
report was held to be in_ principle 
reviewable. 

In the field of delegated.legislation, by 
contrast, American eyes occasionally turn 
to the system of legislative control in this 
country as a possibly desirable supplement 
to the elaborate ante-natal procedures 
which characterize administrative rule- 
making in the United States. Moreover, 
though administrative agencies cannot 
constitutionally be given a blank cheque 
to legislate, Supreme Court decisions since 
the Schechter case invalidating the N.I.R.A. 
delegations of 1933 have brought the 
executive into a constitutional position not 
far removed in practice from that of British 
Departments. If it is a valid delegation of 
power, for example, to authorize the 
Federal Communications Commission to 
regulate broadcasting in the light of 
“* public interest, convenience or necessity” 
the constitutional requirement that legisla 
tive standards should control rule-making 
has worn away to something not easily 
distinguishable from the implied require 
ment in even the most broadly drafted 
British statutes that delegated powers are 
exercisable only for purposes within the 
ambit of the parent Act. The more 
formal of the hearings which are com 
ducted before rule-making, on an adversary 
basis, are also capable of inspiring 
nostalgia for a more summary system. In 
a study of the Fair Labour Standards Act 
of 1938 contained in the Report of tht 
Attorney-General’s Committee on Admini 
trative Procedure it is stated that commo. 
sense would dictate a more discretionat] 
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administrative method similar to that of 
British minimum wage boards if it were 
possible to start the system from scratch 
“with statutes and judicial thunderbolts 
aside.” A striking feature (to Europeans) 
of some of these hearings is their pro- 
tractedness. With a multiplicity of parties 
and court-room procedure the more 
horrific episodes in this field may extend 
over a number of years, and in the course 
of that time (as Professor Schwartz might 
testify after his recent extra-Professorial 
adventures) queer things may happen. 
What is particularly intriguing from this 
side of the Atlantic about the American 
governmental scene in general is the 
spectacle of a formally puritanical and 
legalistic approach to public administra- 
tion, occasionally tempered by political 
incursions which would be considered 


shocking by the most cynical critic of 
the British Establishment. A Member of 
Parliament would face more than con- 
ventional discouragement if he attempted 
to interfere in a judicial or tribunal 
decision. But American hearing officers, 
Professor Schwartz relates, are in the 
Veterans Administration and in U.S. 
employee compensation cases, subject to 
pressures from individual Congressmen 
ranging from “the ordinary letter of 
inquiry, to letters expressing an opinion 
on the evidence, to personal examination 
of the files by the legislator or his secre- 
tary, and even to conferences with the 
examiner handling the case or with one 
or more Commissioners.” Here, once 
again, moralizing is rendered perilous by 
the assymetry of political institutions. 
G. MARSHALL 


Education for Administrative Careers in Government 


Service 


Edited by STEPHEN B. SWEENEY. University of Pennsylvania Press, 1958. 366 pp. 52s. 


THis is a collection of essays and 
conference reports sponsored by the Fels 
Institute of State and Local Government 
in the University of Pennsylvania, on the 
occasion of its twentieth anniversary. As 
a book, it is mot very satisfactory ; 
“commencement” and prize-giving 
addresses (for instance, by the Governor 
of Pennsylvania and by Professor S. K. 
Bailey) are mixed up with conference 
reports and working papers, there is no 
plain sequence of ideas, and no summing- 
up. This is not the fault of the editor and 
his associates, whose job was to bring 
together very diverse assemblies of univer- 
sity professors and public administrators, 
and to find common ground between them. 
The result, however, is not a book for the 
ordinary reader; partly an exercise in 
public relations, partly a quarry from which 
those who are interested can obtain a great 
deal of information about American 
attitudes towards the public services and 
public service training. In that sense this 
is a very useful addition to the documenta- 
tion of the “‘ public administration move- 
ment,” that intellectual concern for the 
improvement of American public services 
which is generally supposed to date from 
Woodrow Wilson’s famous essay of 1887. 

In fact, if the object in view is the 
Strengthening of general administration at 
all levels in the U.S.A., and closer associa- 


tion between governments and universities 
for this purpose, the present report is not 
encouraging ; indeed, there has (if any- 
thing) been a recession during the last 
ten years. There has been a slackening 
(as war experience recedes) of the feeling 
that Washington needs above all better 
co-ordination; continuity and morale 
have been shaken in some departments by 
the panic about Communists, in others by 
the transition from the New Deal era to 
that of Eisenhower. There are now forty- 
five university “‘ schools” in the U.S.A. 
which offer a Master’s degree in Public 
Administration, the equivalent of a British 
graduate Diploma. Public administration 
courses appear in various undergraduate 
syllabuses, but these graduate schools are 
the only organized preparation for 
** general”? administration, federal, State 
or local, and they report only 389 students 
between them, a number relatively smaller 
than the number of Diploma students in 
this country. We are perhaps too apt to 
think of American public administration 
teaching in relation to the immense 
strength of their general political science 
departments and their business manage- 
ment schools, the ingenious work done in 
the field of administrative theory, and the 
resources employed in arranging adminis- 
trative training for ‘“ under-developed ” 
countries. In fact, American ideas for 
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syllabuses related to public administration 
are very much like ours, and their prob- 
lems about the future of the public service 
are at least as difficult as our own. 

A good many of these problems arise 
out of the structure of American govern- 
ment, and there are no close parallels here. 
But two of their difficulties are familiar. 
They are as much concerned as we are 
with public attitudes towards the public 
services. It is reported here that the 
prestige of “‘ officials ’’ has risen somewhat 
above the low level reported by Professor 
L. D. White in a famous investigation 
made in 1929, but that the rise is notable 
only among the less educated. ‘“‘ Com- 
munity service ” is fashionable, so long as 
it is a voluntary activity of Rotarians, 
Elks, and others in “‘ business society ” ; 
the idea of a career in the public service 
(federal, State or local) smells slightly of 
old-fashioned patronage, slightly of 
“ Leftism,” and it does not attract the 
best students. One might risk a guess that 
an investigation in British universities 
would reveal a similar situation (in a 
different historical setting), and its dangers 
become greater as the proportion of able 
young people who receive higher education 
increases. 

This problem is not quite separate from 
the second, that of the relation between 
** generalists ” and specialists in the public 
service, because the increasing demand for 
specialists is reflected in the universities, 


and the proportion (not necessarily the 
absolute total) of those taking an “‘ old- 
fashioned ” general education declines, 
It is pretty certain that when he graduates 
an able specialist will want first to practise 
his own profession, and there are increasing 
opportunities both in government and in 
industry. It is only at a later stage that 
he is attracted, or driven, into administra- 
tion, and it is then much too late to send 
him back to a university for ‘‘ general” 
education. One can make attractive plans 


(as in this book) either for including some , 


elementary study of the public services 
in undergraduate courses for doctors, 
engineers and so on, or for a “ sabbatical ” 
period for specialist administrators, in 
which they will meet people outside their 
own “ guild,” read more widely, discuss 
general topics relevant to administration, 
and gain some variety of administrative 
experience. But undergraduate specialists 
are not at all inclined to take general 
courses seriously; and older specialists 
(if they are good) are much too busy for 
prolonged intellectual exercises. Perhaps 
the dangers of an administration split 
between professional groups are greater 
in the U.S.A. than in this country, where 
we all live to some extent cheek by jowl; 
but they are present here too, and it is 
much easier to think of palliatives than of 
remedies. 
W. J. M. MACKENZIE 


Decisions about People in Need 
By ALAN KeitTH-Lucas. The University of North Carolina Press and Oxford University 


Press. Pp. x+381. 48s. 


To anyone who has any first-hand 
acquaintance with the administration of 
the American social services Dr Keith- 
Lucas’s book will be of great interest. 
To the American audience to whom it is 
primarily addressed it may also have been 
a somewhat disruptive experience. He 
starts from the premiss, true in the United 
States but not in Great Britain, that the 
administration of public assistance is 
regarded as “‘ a function of the profession 
of social work.” He then brings out the 
underlying dichotomy between the pre- 
sumed goals of the social worker and the 
general principles which must be supposed 
to underlie the administration of public 
assistance in a democracy and he asks a 
number of searching questions. Is it the 
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object of the social worker to change 
people? If so, how is this compatible with 
the rights of the citizen of a democracy to 
choose for himself, even though he is 
dependent for his daily bread on an allow- 
ance from the taxpayer? In Dr Keith- 
Lucas’s own words: “ Are the rights of the 
individual infringed when, as a con- 
comitant of receiving assistance, he is also 
subjected to evaluation, persuasion and 
suggestion which he cannot resist?” 
How far, in fact, can the “ do-gooder” 
properly function in government service? 
Are the policies of the Federal and State 
agencies consistent with prevalent 
economic, political and social beliefs? 
Are they in practice governed rather by 
the personal credo of the social worker 
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herself and the general tenets of the pro- 
fession? How far can the social worker 
in public assistance be said to be repre- 
senting the client’s interest and how far 
that of the government? Can he or she 
be made more responsive to public 
opinion ? ; 

In setting out to make a study of the 
political and administrative implications 
of the thousands of day-to-day decisions 
made in connection with a public assistance 
programme Dr Keith-Lucas has raised 
issues which are of considerable importance 
both to social workers and to administra- 
tors, and not only in the United States. 
In pursuing these issues he finds himself 
with a number of equally interesting 
subsidiary questions on his hands—the 
extent, for example, to which policy laid 
down by the Federal agency can in fact 
be made effective at local level—and he 


also finds himself analysing and occa- 
sionally exploding some of the common 
assumptions of professional social work. 

Dr Keith-Lucas’s style is discursive 
and he relies perhaps over much on 
quotation, instead of close argument, to 
make his points. If the English reader 
may sometimes feel that some of the pit- 
falls here exposed have been avoided in 
our own National Assistance system, with 
its better integrated political and adminis- 
trative framework, he should certainly 
not conclude that he has nothing to learn 
from American experience or from this 
book. The basic administrative problems 
involved in the relief of need are, after all, 
very similar and Dr Keith-Lucas brings 
to them a shrewdness and honesty that 
give his book real value. 

J. HopE-WALLACE 


The History of Local Government in England 


By JosEF REDLICH and FRANCIS W. Hirst. Edited by BRYAN KeEITH-Lucas. Macmillan, 


1958. Pp. xv+261. 30s. 


THIS is a reissue of Book 1 of Local 
Government in England, first printed in 
1903, of which the remaining stock was 
destroyed in an air raid of the last war. 
The present section (about a quarter of 
the original work) has been reprinted 
because Mr Keith-Lucas claims that it 
provides ‘‘a clear and accurate account 
of the history of local government .. . 
an unequalled and unrivalled picture of 
the development of our local administra- 
tion.” And certainly for the period 1832 
to 1894 this is true. The most impressive 
sections of the book are the analyses of 
the consequences in local administration 
of the Reform Acts of 1832, 1867 and 
1884. That of 1832 was followed by the 
teform of the Poor Law and the Municipal 
Corporations; 1867 by the reform of 
sanitary administration and education ; 
and 1884 by the complete democratization 
of local government in 1888 and 1894— 
this basic pattern was for the first time 
clearly outlined by Redlich and Hirst in 
1903. It is seen by them (or at least by 
Redlich) as “the working of a hidden 
law of politics” by which “ democratic 
ideas are transferred from the formal 
sphere of political rights into the actual 
service of the State and the practical work 
of government.” It shows how “ every 
system of internal administration . . . is 


a living part of the whole system of 
government and an expression of the 
distribution of social power.” 

In his Introduction, Mr Keith-Lucas 
explains delightedly how Redlich, the 
Viennese Jewish professor, in alliance 
with the young Oxford barrister, Francis 
Hirst, who at the London School of 
Economics could draw on the experience 
of Sidney Webb, between them routed 
the Prussian professor, Rudolf von Gneist 
—whose dry-as-dust writings on the 
Justices of the Peace were the bane of 
my schooldays—and showed that the 
democratic process of the nineteenth 
century had been not one of decay and 
disintegration but a progress both rational 
and empirical. The partnership of 
Viennese vision and the technical know- 
ledge of the English barrister produced a 
book which has done for local government 
what Dicey and Bagehot did for central 
government. The dull legal and adminis- 
trative bones are stirred by the movement 
of a spirit of historical inquiry and they 
live. It is as though Montesquieu had 
understood the British system he admired. 

In his Epilogue, Mr Keith-Lucas has 
linked the classic nineteenth century 
theme of the flowering of liberal democracy 
with the present local government world. 

K. B. SMELLIE 
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British Public Finance and Administration, 1774-92 


By J. E. D. Binney. Oxford University Press. Pp. 320. 45s. 


THE administration of eighteenth century 
finance is at once comical and obscure. 
It is comical because its archaisms were 
so naively absurd—the cleft tally-sticks, 
the Roman numerals, the use of a depart- 
mental corruption of Latin wholly un- 
intelligible to the normal literate layman. 
It is obscure because, by 1774-92, which 
is Dr Binney’s period, its processes had 
become so convoluted and complicated 
as to defy all but a superficial under- 
standing. Furthermore the student found 
little literature to help him. He could 
turn to Sir William Holdsworth’s History 
of English Law and to Anson’s Law of the 
Constitution for lucid but superficial 
accounts. If he wanted to attain a closer 
knowledge, he would find himself forced 
back on inadequate curiosa like Hubert 
Hall’s Antiquities and Curiosities of the 
Exchequer and Thomas’s Notes of Materials 
for the History of Public Departments. 
All were incomplete; and to grasp the 
logic of the system he would be forced 
back to read for himself the great Reports 
of the Commissioners for the . . . Public 
Accounts of 1780-87 which began the 
process of “ oeconomical reform.” But 
these themselves are labrynthine. 

If one asks why any student should 
bother his head with anything so elusive, 
the answer is threefold. First, the 
revenue departments of the late eighteenth 
century employed nine-tenths of the civil 
servants of the Crown, so that from the 
standpoint of personnel, financial admin- 
istration is almost the totality of the 
central administration of that date. 
Secondly, since this staff was all appointed 
by patronage, this administrative nexus 
was inextricably intertwined with the 
contemporary practice of party politics. 
Thirdly, it is to this oeconomical reform, 
the rationalization of this obsolete system, 
that the origins of our central admin- 
istrative arrangements must be traced. 

With Dr Binney’s book the dense jungle 
of anomalies and archaisms has been 
cleared. One can now see in their inter- 
connection all the components of the 
system, and grasp the complicated logic 
by which they were governed. Chapter II, 
The Beginnings of Administrative Reform, 
is the first detailed account of the great 
inquiry of 1780-87. It shows why it was 
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set up, and who the Commissioners were, 
Chapter III provides a conspectus of the 
Revenue departments. Hitherto one has 
had to make do with monographs like 
Elizabeth Hoon’s Customs System, and 
Professor Hughes’s Salt Tax Administra- 
tion. Here all branches are neatly surveyed 
together. Chapter IV is especially con- 
cerned with the Funding system. This 
is particularly important since it rendered 
impossible any clear presentation of 
annual income and expenditure. By 1787 
there were no less than 124 separate 
revenue accounts of which more than half 
were mere channels by which earmarked 
taxes or customs made their way to a 
final account. It was to sweep away this 
system that, as Dr Binney explains, Pitt 
introduced his Consolidated Fund, 
Chapter V describes the operation of the 
Treasury and that much more complicated 
organ, the Exchequer. Even under the 
author’s skilful and understanding treat- 
ment its working still proves exceedingly 
tortuous and devious. Dr Binney, not 
notable for either wit or humour, provides 
at this point one of the few laughable 
remarks in his book—albeit unconsciously. 
“It will easily be understood,” he says 
solemnly, ‘‘ that the system of checking 
and counterchecking and making entries 
at each step, could not be executed with 
despatch.” This is a miracle of under- 
statement. The wonder is that any process 
ever reached completion at all. 

The last chapter, Conclusions, is the 
weakest. Seeking to answer why the 
system endured so long, Dr Binney 
suggests that one reason lay in the 
contempt of the gentry and aristocracy 
for matters as sordid as mere finance, and 
the other in the fact that the funding 
system permitted England to finance 
herself by loans with very little. increase 
in taxation. ‘To these must surely be 
added the fact that the whole administrative 
machine had been transformed into an 
engine for the achievement of political 
ends. It was regarded less as an instrument 
for obtaining the most efficient service at 
the cheapest cost than as a necessary 
adjunct to political processes. 

This is an excellent study, and it fills 
a real need. 

S. E, Fine 
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Technical Education and Social Change 
By STEPHEN F. CoTGrove. George Allen & Unwin. Pp. 220. 25s. 


THE inter-relation of social class, education 
and occupation is of perennial interest to 
the English, while science and technology 
are writ large in the contemporary 
consciousness. In examining the history 
of technical education in its social context 
Dr Cotgrove therefore appeals to two 
dominant interests of our time. He has 
consulted an impressive and varied range 
of sources, from which he quotes aptly in 
support of a closely argued thesis that 
“the dead hand of tradition” has 
hindered both the development of in- 
dustrial research and the adjustment of 
the educational system to the changing 
needs of society. The historical study, 
which forms the main part of the book, is 
convincing while certain lines of investiga- 
tion illuminate, e.g. the occupational 
analysis of the membership of the National 
Advisory Council of the Ministry of 
Education and of the Advisory Council 
on Scientific Policy in relationship to the 
respective council viewpoints. 

Nevertheless the book is frustrating, 
partly because of the method of presenta- 
tion, partly because in confining himself 
to a narrow thread of argument, particu- 
larly in dealing with the current scene, 
Dr Cotgrove has made many tacit assump- 
tions and has implied many criticisms 
which in themselves seem to need support- 
ing argument or evidence. 

The repetitive nature of the thesis 
irritates. The narrative constantly turns 
on itself with restatements in long sum- 
maries, often within themselves repetitive, 
at the end of each chapter. In a summary 
on p. 123 we read: ‘“‘ The class factor 
considerably reduces the potential supply 
of students in science and technology ” 
and on p. 124: “* But social factors such 
a social origins reduce the potential 
supply of students.” Again on p. 184 we 
tead: “‘ Major factors contributing to 
this neglect of the technical colleges have 
been the assessment of the needs for 
trained manpower and the views on the 
extént to which these could be met by the 
universities . . . the emphasis was on the 
need for higher technologists.” And on 
Pp. 185: “The development of the 
technical colleges has been hampered . . . 
by the assessment of manpower needs as 
being mainly on the highest levels of 


training and by the influence of the tradi- 
tional university monopoly in the training 
of an educational elite.” This pervasive 
tautology not only exasperates the reader 
but sometimes obscures rather than 
clarifies the theme. 

Dr Cotgrove assumes that a multiplica- 
tion of scientists, technologists and techni- 
cians, and their translation to managerial 
posts is ipso facto a good thing. By 
implication he censures those agencies and 
influences which appear to have hindered 
the process, including “‘ the anti-scientific 
tendency of contemporary culture.” He 
does not examine the validity of the case 
of those who have “hindered.” The 
universities have insisted on a balance of 
studies. Is this unreasonable ? Apart 
from other considerations may it not be 
in the best interest of scientists and 
technologists ? The Barlow Committee 
spoke of the value they attached to “ the 
atmosphere of an association of men and 
women ...in which all branches of 
learning flourish in harmony. Such an 
atmosphere has a great part to play in 
completing any student’s education and 
preventing him from becoming a narrow 
and cloistered specialist.”” They deprecated 
any extension of science and engineering 
faculties at the expense of the arts. 

Can it be assumed without fuller inquiry, 
that industrial prosperity is correlated with 
the number of technologists, irrespective 
of their administrative and imaginative 
qualities, in directorial chairs? Much will 
depend on the kind of training (including 
university training) that potential scientist- 
managers receive. In this respect many 
scientists and technologists are themselves 
in need of enlightenment. Many of the 
problems facing industry are not techno- 
logical at all, but organizational, economic, 
sociological, linguistic and aesthetic. Prob- 
lems of overseas marketing call for a 
knowledge of foreign languages and of the 
cultural background of other countries. 
Problems of human relations within 
industry itself—a crucial factor in industrial 
production—may be best dealt with by 
men trained in history, literature, philo- 
sophy and in social studies. Students in 
these disciplines are encouraged to make 
judgements, often ethical judgements, 
which must inevitably be made in any 
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society industrial or otherwise. Shaw was 
not merely being impish when he suggested 
in “‘ Major Barbara ” that a Grecian would 
be a suitable managing director of Under- 
shafts. 

Dr Cotgrove is on sure ground when he 
suggests that technical colleges have 
tended to concentrate for prestige reasons 
on advanced work and that in so doing 
the real needs of technicians have often 


been neglected. There has been a 
tendency to encourage young men to take 
higher courses than they could satis. 
factorily complete or at least not to dis- 
courage them from doing this. The need 
to develop technician-training and to over- 
haul the systems of apprenticeship is 


immediate and vital. 
W. G. STONE 


International Civil Service: Principles and Problems 


By TiEN-CHENG YOUNG, Ph.D. 
Brussels. 268 pages. 36s. 


Tuis book is by one who for twelve years 
has been “‘ inside ” one of the international 
secretariats. A serving international staff 
member, who writes about the “ Inter- 
national Civil Service,” its principles (as 
publicly asserted in the League Covenant, 
the U.N. Charter) and its problems (again 
as portrayed in published documents of 
the League, of the U.N. and of the 
Specialized Agencies), may reasonably 
feel reluctant to depart from his texts. 
Dr Young has given us much useful 
reference material and historical informa- 
tion not easily to hand in a single volume 
elsewhere. It is partly because he is so 
discreet a civil servant (who has of course 
obtained the permission of his Director- 
General to publish this book) that he 
leaves at least this ‘‘ outsider” wondering 
about what really goes on inside these 
post-war international organizations of 
ours. 

His method of describing their problems 
is to present a number of rather abstract 
alternatives—for example, international 
loyalty versus national loyalty (Chapter I) ; 
political neutrality versus fundamental 
rights (Chapter II); independence versus 
external pressure (Chapter III)—and to 
arrange his treatment of the many practical 
(and administratively fascinating) prob- 
lems that arise under those somewhat 
stark and inflexible headings. In this way, 
the practical problem of training and 
developing international civil servants once 
they are “‘ inside,”’ by a variety of means— 
by “ induction ” courses, by the flourishing 
language classes (attended outside working- 
hours) and by an extended and judicious 
use of postings or transfers (between duty- 
stations, from one division to another, or— 
rarely—from one international agency to 
another)—receives only scanty treatment 
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International Institute of Administrative Sciences, 
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here. Characteristically, this major prob- 
lem is only glanced at in this book and then 
by quotations from a 1950 report tucked 
away under a chapter (Chapter V) headed 
“Institutional efficiency versus  geo- 
graphical distribution.” 

These chapter headings show that the 
author is well aware of the large and 
peculiar problems of the international 
secretariats. Philosophically they are the 
same after World War II as they were after 
World War I. He sets out the principles 
fully and covers the legal aspects of the 
problems adequately, as is fitting in 
describing organizations whose foundation 
rests upon concepts of law, order and 
**due process.” What, it seems to me, 
is most lacking is treatment of the 
problems these secretariats have to grapple 
with, and attempt to solve, within the limits 
of the practical. Can it be that the author's 
starting-point is that the international 
secretariats (“‘the international civil ser- 
vice ””) are somehow apart from the world 
and that their problems are legal, ethical, 
eternal, rather than largely practical, 
limited and (within a sometimes rigid 
political and constitutional framework) 
malleable? I should like to see someone 
try it the other way round : to assume that 
an international secretariat has the same 
problem as (say) any national Civil Service 
has (which is to get on with its job) and 
to describe how the work gets done. For 
instance, a Budget officer might some day 
describe service with a mission away from 
the headquarters of an international secre- 
tariat: the supply aspects and financial 
administration of the United Nations 
Emergency Force in Gaza is an example of 
a practical problem from which 
lessons will have been learned. 

Within the “family” of internationd 
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civil servants, there are, too, a host of 
practical personnel problems which are 
being met every day. Is it true to suggest, 
as Dr Young does in one place, that 
“international loyalty is still an anomaly 
in a world of explosive nationalism ” 
(page 228)? Or is it not nearer the truth 
that, at the working level, in the restaurants, 
through the concerts and the art exhibi- 
tions, as well as through your children 
in the International Schools, ‘* you learn 
to think internationally?” A _ straight 
account of some of this process in action 
could be produced by thousands of wives 
(or husbands) of serving staff members : 
the accounts would of course reveal the 
many different national attitudes, but that 
would only enhance their point and interest. 
The common bond of work and interest 
could not be masked. 

It is therefore rather sad to find 
Dr Young so gloomy about so many 
important things. Fortunately, in a way, 
he is not always right. The general 
tenor of Chapter III (Independence 
versus External Pressure) is, in the 
experience of this reviewer,* most mis- 
leading. The sentence on page 58— 
“Tt seems safe to conclude that if Member 
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States dictate the appointment of officials 
in the international organization and can 
call for their dismissal . . .” is only one 
of many mistakes in this chapter. The 
suggestion, based on this premise, that an 
independent, permanent, international 
Civil Service Commission, elected (sic) 
for a fixed term by Member States, 
recruiting from all over the world, could 
both control the selections for all inter- 
national organizations and enhance the 
authority of the Chief Administrative 
Officers (the Secretary-General and the 
Director-Generals), is—even to the out- 
sider—unrealistic and mistaken. Yet 
Dr Young comes back to this particular 
suggestion in his final chapter, and this is 
all the more surprising because he starts it 
by stating that “experience .. . has 
shown that an international civil service 
can be efficiently organized on the basis 
of international loyalty, neutrality and 
independence”’ (page 227). Mm, yes: 
but it makes you think. 
J. A. C. ROBERTSON 

*Mr Robertson, an Under-Secretary 
in H.M. Treasury, was seconded to be 
Director of Personnel of the United 
Nations during 1954-57. 
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Colonial Planning. A comparative 
Study 


By Barsu NIcuLescu. George Allen and 
Unwin. Pp. 208. 18s. 


THE first study on a comparative basis of . 


colonial development plans, this book 
draws on the experiences and problems of 
some seventy territories, British, French 
and Belgian. In a clearly written section 
on the “ Background to Planning” the 
author describes the difficulties, not always 
appreciated by laymen, caused by the 
incompatibility between the existing 
colonial social frameworks and attitudes 
and the demands of modern economic and 
technical methods. The remaining sections 
are devoted to techniques of planning and 
an analysis of the types of plan. An 
extensive bibliography completes a most 
useful book. 





Community Development in Ghana 


By PETER pu SauToy. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. Pp. 209. 15s. 


IN ten chapters the author describes the 
evolution of community development in 
Ghana. The book is written from a 
mainly historical — and partly auto- 
biographical—angle ; but is useful for the 
careful way it distinguishes between 
colonial planning and community develop- 
ment and the account of ways in which a 
community “sense” (a collective un- 
conscious ?) was stimulated into action. 


The Development of the Soviet 
Budgetary System 


By R. W. Davies. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. Pp. xxi+372. 45s. 


THE period of large-scale industrialization, 
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from the 1917 Revolution to the German 
invasion of 1941, brought not only large 
social problems but the need for a com- 
plete overhaul of the monetary and 
budgetary systems. Dr. Davies’s book 
examines the Soviet budget under War 
Communism (1917-20), investigates the 
period of the mixed economy (1921-29) 
and finishes with a penetrating analysis of 
the following ten years when planned 
industrialization was at its height. This 
book is important for those concerned with 
the study of Soviet policy and finance and 
for all interested in the functioning of 
budgets in a State-controlled economic 
system. 


Congress Rule in Bombay, 1952-56 


By ALoo J. DASTUR and UsTRA MEHTA. 
Popular Book Depot, Bombay. Pp. 205. 
Rs. 7.50. 


Two papers, “ The Role of the Opposition 
in the Bombay Legislature” and “‘ The 
Reaction of the People of Greater Bombay 
to Congress Rule ” are published together 
in this book. The first was undertaken as 
a result of the landslide victory of the 
Congress in the first General Elections 
when the opposition parties were all but 
submerged. The second paper is a plea 
for good public relations techniques on 
the part of Government. 


Basic Data of the Economy of 
Pakistan 


By W. N. Pzacu, M. UZAIR and G. W. 
Rucker. Oxford University Press. 
Pp. 236. 25s. Paper. 


PUBLISHED under the auspices of the 
Institute of Public and Business Adminis- 
tration at the University of Karachi, this 
book gives a broad statistical outline of the 
Pakistan economy. The source references 
provide guides to further and more 
detailed information on particular aspects. 


North Carolina. An Economic and 


Social Profile 
By S. HUNTINGTON Hosss, Jr. North 
Carolina University Press and Oxford 
University Press. Pp. xvii+379. 48s. 
Tuis book is more than the profile modestly 
claimed by its author. Every aspect of 
the State’s economic and: social life is dealt 
with (often at some length), so that apart 
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from its narrative style it could be almog 
called an encyclopaedia. 


The Palestine Refuggee Problem. A 
new approach and a plan for a 
solution. 


Institute for Mediterranean Affairs 
(27 East 62 Street, New York 21), 
Pp. 133. $2.50. 


PREPARED by a panel of nineteen drawn 
mainly from American universities, the 
solution suggested presupposes the c- 
operation of Israel and the surrounding 
Arab states—a co-operation that may well 
be difficult to achieve—and involves the 
use of an international agency such as the 
United Nations. But the difficulties are 
probably less than the urgency, not least 
on humanitarian grounds. The report 
includes some interesting appendices and 
essays on aspects of the problem by 
individual members of the panel. 


Warsaw in Chains 


By STEFAN KORBONSKI. George Allen 
and Unwin Ltd. Pp. 319. 30s. 


THE day-to-day diary of Stefan Korbonski, 
an eminent member of the Polish Peasant 
Party, describes his attempts by demo 
cratic methods to influence the Communist 
régime in Poland and culminates in a 
account of his flight from his country. 
His story includes descriptions of post-war 
parliamentary procedures and elections in 
Poland. It is exciting reading. 


Parking 


By G. BAKER and B. Funaro. Reinhold 
and Chapman & Hall. Pp. 200. 76s. 
TrarFric density in this country is fas 
outstripping parking facilities. This book, 
a concise analysis of the whole problem 
of parking in America, will be of interest 
to all responsible for its provision. Among 
the topics discussed are the location, 
extent and type of parking, parking layout 
and dimensions, ramp and_ elevator 
garages, blending parking sites with the 
landscape, and meeting the cost of parking 

facilities. 
Building a Better Team through 


Personnel Development 


Tuis 12-page booklet has been prepared it 
the Personnel Development Division of th 
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Canadian Post Office Department from 
which copies can be obtained. It explains 
clearly and fully how workers in the 
Department are appraised for the purposes 
of promotion or for special training. It is 
written primarily for Supervisors in the 
Department but the content and the 
method of approach, both admirable, are 
of wider interest. 


Public School Debt Administration 


By WILLIAM B. CASTETTER. Pennsyl- 
vania University Press and Oxford 
University Press. Pp. xii+184. 40s. 


BEcAUsE of the rapid growth of the demand 
for higher education and thus for teachers 
and buildings, many American school 
districts are unable to finance their expendi- 
ture without going into debt. This book 
explains the planning, control and effect 
of financing school expenditure by issuing 
bonds. 


Economic Planning by Programme and 
Control in Great Britain 


By GILBERT WALKER. Heinemann. 
Pp. xii+175. 18s. 


PROFESSOR WALKER examines the post-war 
problems of this country and the extent 
to which they have been solved by direct 
Government action. He analyses the 
crises of the inter-war years and the effects 
of war-time mobilization of manpower, 
discusses the “system of democratic 
economic planning” to which these gave 
tise and describes fully the administrative 
methods adopted as the result of the policies 
of the Labour Governments of 1945 and 
1950. 


Know Your Ministry 
Europa Publications Ltd, 1959. Pp. 248. 
25s. 


THE substance of this book appeared in a 
series of issues of the Midland Bank Review. 
The work of each of the main Departments 
is described : 24 pages, for example, being 
devoted to the Board of Trade. Sometimes 
there is a brief history of the Department, 
sometimes a few paragraphs about the 
main lines of its policy. It is not, however, 
4 guide to organization or to individuals. 
In a brief Foreword, Lord Monckton, 
who has had, of course, a considerable 
experience of Whitehall, makes two 
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general points : 

(1) “It is quite wrong to regard Civil 
Servants in general as soul-less and im- 
personal. It is certainly not true of the 
Ministry of Labour. . . .” 

(2) “There is need to dispel the 
illustion that the Civil Service is not 
elastic or adaptable enough to use oppor- 
tunities for greater efficiency and 
economy.” 


A Guide to Government Libraries 


By the O & M Division of H.M. 

Treasury. H.M.S.O. Pp. 139. 7s. 6d. 
Tus revised edition has been prepared 
mainly for those outside government 
depzrtments who want to use government 
libraries. It will certainly be very useful. 
The Guide is arranged in three sections : 
libraries intended for public use ; libraries 
primarily for departmental use but avail- 
able to the serious inquirer for consulta- 
tion and in certain cases for loan; and 
departmental libraries where outside in- 
quiries are accepted in exceptional cases. 
A valuable feature is the listing, under the 
library concerned, of special collections. 


Tue following books have been received for 
review : 

Principles of Local Government Law, by 
C. A. Cross. Sweet & Maxwell. 35s. 

United States Monetary Policy, American 
Assembly. Columbia University Press. $2. 

American Constitutional Law, by Rocco J. 
Tresolini. Macmillan (New York). 52s. 

Creative Leadership in the State Service. 
Acton Society Trust. 4s. 

The Welfare State in New Zealand, by 
J. B. Conpuirre. Allen & Unwin. 35s. 


Trends in English Adult Education, 
edited by S. G. RAyBouLp. Heine- 
mann. 2ls. 


Honourable Members, by P. G. RICHARDS, 
Faber & Faber. 30s. 

The Spirit of British Administration, by 
C. H. Sisson. Faber & Faber. 21s. 

Rating—Compounding Alliances and Dis- 
counts. I.M.T.A. 25s. 

The Dictionary of English Law, edited 
by the late Eart Jowitt. Sweet & Max- 
well. 8 guineas. 

Welfare Services in a Canadian Com- 
munity, by D. V. DOoNNISON. Toronto 
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University Press and Oxford University 
Press. 48s. 


Comprehensive Medical Services Under 
Voluntary Health Insurance, by D. V. 
Darsky. Harvard University Press and 
Oxford University Press. 60s. 


Income Tax as Affecting Local Authori- 
ties, edited by ForsTER and Jones. Charles 
Knight. 55s. 


Land Use Planning—A Case Book, by 
CHARLES M. Haar. Little, Brown & 
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Co. ;$10. 

Contempt of Court, a report under the 
Chairmanship of the Rt. Hon. Lor 
SHAwcROsS. Stevens. 5s. 

The Ministry of Transport and Civil 
Aviation, by StR GILMOUR JENKINS (New 
Whitehall Series). Allen & Unwin. 21s, 

The British Budgetary System, by Sr 
HERBERT BRITTAIN. Allen & Unwin. 25s, 

Philanthropy in England, by W. kK. 
JorpDAN. Allen & Unwin. 42s. 


RECENT GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 





The following official publications issued 
by H.M.S.O. are of particular interest 
to those engaged in, or studying, public 
administration. The documents are avail- 
able in the Library of the Institute. 


ADMIRALTY 
Navy Estimates, 1959-60. BC.7i, 
pp. 310. 1959. 16s. 


AGRICULTURE, FISHERIES AND Foop 
MINISTRY OF, and EDUCATION, 


Report of the Committee on Further Educa- 
tion for Agriculture provided by Local 
Education Authorities. Cmnd. 614. pp. vi, 
39. 1958. 2s. 6d. 


AIR MINISTRY 
Air Estimates, 1959-60. H.C. 72. pp. 226. 


1959. 13s. 

ARMY 

Army Estimates, 1959-60. H.C. 68. 
pp. 217. 1959. 11s. 


BOARD OF TRADE 


Monopolies and Restrictive Practices Acts, 
1948 and 1953. Annual Report for the 
Year Ending 31st December 1958. H.C. 
96. pp. 9. 1959. 9d. 


CENTRAL OFFICE OF INFORMATION 


Britain. An official handbook. 1959 
edition. pp. ix, 538. Maps, illus., diags. 
1958. £1. 1s. Od. 


CENTRAL YOUTH EMPLOYMENT 
EXECUTIVE 


Careers Guide. 
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Opportunities in the Pro- 


fessions and in Business Management, 
pp. 136. 1958. 3s. 6d. 


Civit APPROPRIATION ACCOUNTS 
Classes i-v, 1957-58. H.C. 42. pp. xv 


345. 1958. 19s. 6d. 
Classes vi-x, 1957-58. H.C. 43. pp. xxx. 
271. 1958. 16s. 


Civi_ EsTIMATES, 1959-60 


Class I—Central Government and Finance. 
H.C. 79—I. pp. 110, xvi. 1959. 6s. 64. 


Class II—Commonwealth and foreign. H.C. 
79-II. pp. 111, xvi. 1959. 7s. 


Class II1I—Home Department, Law and 


Justice. H.C. 79—III. pp. 145, xv. 
1959. 8s. 
Class IV—Education and _ broadcasting. 


H.C. 79—IV. pp. 100, xvi. 1959. 7s. 


Class V—Health, housing and local govern- 
ment. H.C. 799—V. pp. 166, xvi. 1959 
9s. 6d. 


Class VI—Trade, labour 
H.C. 79—VI. pp. 116, xvi. 1959. 8s. 
Class VII — Common services (works, 
stationery, +c.). H.C. 79—VIII. pp. 103, 
xvi. 1959. 7s. 


Class VIII—Agriculture and food. H.C. 
79—VIII. pp. 144, xvi. 1959. 8s. 


Class IX—Transport, power and industrial 
research, H.C. 79—IX. pp. 117, xv. 
1959. 8s. 


Class X—Pensions, national insurance and 
national assistance. H.C. 79—X. pov. % 
xvi. 1959. 4s. 6d 


and _ supply. 
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RECENT GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


COLONIAL OFFICE 


Colonial Development and Welfare Acts. 
Cmnd. 672. pp. 15. Folding tab. 
1959. Is. 6d. 

Report on the use of funds provided under 
the Colonial Development and Welfare 
Acts, and outline of ‘the proposal for 
exchequer loans to the colonial territories. 
Cmnd. 672. pp. 17. Folding tab. 
1959. 1s. 6d. 


COMMITTEE OF PUBLIC ACCOUNTS 


First report. Session 1958-59. Excess 
Votes. H.C. 93. pp. 3. 1959. 4d. 

Special report. Session 1958-59. Treasury 
minute and abstract of Appropriation 
Accounts. H.C. 76. pp. 17. 1959. .1s 


DEFENCE, MINISTRY OF 


Defence Statistics, 1959-50. Cmnd. 661. 
pp. 7. 1959. 9d. 


Progress of the five-year defence plan. 
Cmnd. 662. pp. iii, 7. 1959. 9d. 


EDUCATION, MINISTRY OF 


The Structure of the Public Library Service 
in England and Wales. Report of the Com- 
mittee appointed by the Minister of 
Education in September 1957. Cmnd. 660. 
pp. iv, 57. 1959. 3s. 6d. 


FOREIGN OFFICE 

Miscellaneous No. 1 (1959)—Agreement 
between the Government of the U.K. and 
Northern Ireland and the European Atomic 
Energy Community (EURATOM) for co- 
operation in the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy (with exchange of notes), London, 
4th February 1959. Cmnd. 649. pp. 11. 
1959. 9d. 

Overseas information services. Cmnd. 685. 
pp. 7. 1959. 6d. 


GENERAL REGISTER OFFICE 

Annual estimates of the population of 
England and Wales and of local authority 
areas, 1958. pp. 15. 1958. 1s. 3d. 
Statistical review of England and Wales 
for the year 1957. Part II—Tables, Civil. 
Pp. xii, 199. 1959. 11s. 6d. 


HEALTH, MINISTRY OF, and CENTRAL 
TH SERVICES COUNCIL 


The welfare of children in hospital. Report 


of the Committee. pp. vi, 42. 1959. 2s. 6d. 


HoME OFFICE 
Children in care in England and Wales, 


March, 1958. Cmnd. 632. pp. 8. 
1959. 9d. 
Penal practice in a changing society. 


Aspects of future development (England 
and Wales). Cmnd. 645. pp. iv, 32. 
1959. 2s. 6d. 


HovusE OF COMMONS 


Trading accounts and balance sheets, 
1957-58. H.C. 17. pp. iv, 138. 1958. 7s. 


HousING AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT, 
MINISTRY OF 

Local Government financial statistics England 
and Wales, 1956-57. pp. 16. 1958. 1s. 3d. 


IRON AND STEEL HOLDING AND 
REALIZATION AGENCY 

Report and Statement of Accounts for the 
pertod Ist October 1957 to 30th September 
1958. H.C. 29. pp. 61. 1958. 3s. 6d. 


LABOUR AND NATIONAL SERVICE, 
MINISTRY OF 

Choice of careers No. 59—The Accountant. 
pp. 20. 2nd edition, 1959. 9d. 

Practices impeding the full and efficient 
use of manpower. Report of an Inquiry 
undertaken by the National Joint Advisory 
Council. pp. 14. 1959. Is. 


LocaL GOVERNMENT IN GREATER LONDON, 
ROYAL COMMISSION ON 

Memoranda of evidence from government 
departments. pp. xi, 187. Tabs. (1 fold- 
ing). 1959. 10s. 


LorpD CHANCELLOR’S DEPARTMENT 

Law Reform Committee. Eighth Report. 
(Sealing of Contracts made by Bodies 
Corporate.) Cmnd. 622. pp.9. 1958. 9d. 


NATIONAL RESEARCH DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 

Report and Statement of Accounts for the 
year Ist Fuly 1957 to 30th Fune 1958. 
H.C. 34. pp. ii, 28. 1958. 1s. 6d. 


NORTH OF SCOTLAND HyYDRO-ELECTRIC 
BOARD 


Annual report and accounts, 1958 including 
the Report of the Electricity Consultative 
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PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Council for the North of Scotland District. 
H.C. 86. pp. ciii, 72. 1959. 5s. 


PAYMASTER-GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT 


Negotiations for a European free trade area. 
Report on the course of negotiations up to 
December 1958. Cmnd. 648. pp. 11. 
1959. 9d. 


Post OFFICE 


Report and commercial accounts, 1957-58. 
Cmnd. 611. pp. 50. 1958. 3s. 


REVENUE DEPARTMENT 


Estimates for Revenue Departments, 1959-60. 
H.C. 79—Rev. pp. 73, xvi. 1959. 6s. 


SCOTTISH EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


Local contributions to the Scottish Univer- 
sities. Report of the Special Committee 
appointed by the Secretary of State for 
Scotland, November 1958. Cmnd. 640. 
pp. 9. 1959. 9d. 


Report on measures to improve the supply of 
teachers in Scotland. Report of a Special 
Committee of the Advisory Council on 
Education in Scotland. Cmnd. 644. 
pp. 54. 1959. 3s. 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON ESTIMATES, 
1958-59 

First Special Report—Appointment of 
Sub-committees and allocation of esti- 
mates to Sub-committees. H.C. 21. 
pp. 3. 1958. 4d. 

Second Special Report—Observations of 
the Minister of Power on the Second 
Report of the Select Committee on Esti- 
mates in Session 1957-58 (on the Ministry 
of Power), &c. H.C. 22. pp. 7. 1958. 6d. 
Third Special Report—Observations of the 
Admiralty and the Treasury on the eighth 
report of the Select Committee on Esti- 
mates in Session 1956-57 (on War 
Histories). H.C. 40. pp. 5. 1958. 6d. 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON PROCEDURE 


Report from the Committee. H.C. 92. 
pp. Ivii. 1959. 3s. 


SouTH OF SCOTLAND ELECTRICITY .BOARD 


Annual report and accounts, 1958. H.C. 984 
pp. vii, 47. Folding map. 1959. 4s. 
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STATIONERY OFFICE 


The British Imperial Calendar and Civil 
Service List, 1959. pp. xiv, 987. 1959, 
£1. 5s. Od. 


TRANSPORT AND CIVIL AVIATION, 
MINISTRY OF 


Government proposals following the report 
of the Committee of Inquiry into Inland 
Waterways. Cmnd. 676. pp. 7. 1959. 6d. 
Roads in England and Wales. Report for 
the year 1957-58. H.C. 26. pp. iv, 89, 
Illus. 1958. 6s. 


TREASURY 


Customs and Excise. 49th report of the 
Commissioners for the year ended 31st March, 
1958. Cmnd. 613. pp. 200. 1958. 9s. 6d, 
Disabled persons in government employment, 
Cmnd. 664. pp. 1. 1959. 3d. 

Inland Revenue. One hundred and first 
report of H.M. Commissioners for the year 
ended 3Ist March 1958. Cmnd. 628, | 
pp. v, 170. 1959. 9s. 6d. q 


Proposals for increasing the resources of the 
International Monetary Fund and the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
pp. iii, O 


Development. Cmnd. 652. 


1959. 1s. 9d. a 
Public Boards. List of members of Public” 
Boards of a commercial character as at 
Ist November 1958. Cmnd. 609. pp. 1% 
1958. ls. 

Staff relations in The Civil Service. pp. 
3rd edition. 1958. 2s. 6d. 


‘TsEASURY, ORGANIZATION AND 
DIVISION 

A Guide to Government Libraries. pp. vil 
139. 1958. 7s. 6d. 


UNITED KINGDOM ATOMIC ENERGY 
AUTHORITY 


The nuclear energy industry of the United 
Kingdom. pp. 60. Illus. 1958. 


WELSH AFFAIRS, MINISTRY OF 


Council for Wales and Monmouthshire. 
Fourth Memorandum (Government Admin- 
istration in Wales) and the reply of the 
Prime Minister. Cmnd. 631. pp. 35” 
.959. 1s. 9d. 4 








